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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Spectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Sixteenth of 
these Supplements will be isswed with the Spectator of 
Saturday, May 8th ; and Advertisements for it should reach 
the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednesday 
preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CABINET Council was held on Saturday, and on Monday 
it was officially announced that Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Trevelyan had resigned. They have agreed to postpone all 
explanations till Thursday next, after Mr. Gladstone has 
unfolded his plan ; but it is understood that both object to the 
establishnent of an Irish Parliament in Dublin. The place of 
Mr. Trevelyan as Secretary for Scotland has been filled by Lord 
Dalhousie, without a seat in the Cabinet ; and Mr. Stansfeld has 
accepted the Presidency of the Local Government Board, in lieu 
of Mr. Chamberlain. The Cabinet, as an administrative body, is, 
of course, perceptibly weakened by these changes, and in Mr. 
Chamberlain it loses a man with considerable following in the 
country; but the losses will have comparatively little effect on 
theimpending struggle. Mr. Gladstone is the Government. He 
will defend his proposal himself, and will succeed or fail by his own 
strength; and until Ireland is out of the way, no other internal 
question can assume importance. It is believed that other 
resignations are impending, both among Ministers outside the 
Cabinet and in the Household; but they will not be announced 
until the plan is formally before Parliament. 








Mr. Gladstone on Monday announced that he would on April 
8th ask leave to “ bring in a Bill to amend the provisions for the 
future government of Ireland,” that the 12th would be devoted 
to the Budget, and that on the 15th he would bring in another 
“Bill to make amended provision for the sale and purchase of 
land in Ireland.” It has been imagined from this rather unex- 
pected arrangement that the Expropriation Bill will not be 
pushed like the Home-rule Bill; but we are informed this is not 
the case, though, of course, the former Bill must depend upon 
the latter. The Whigs in the Cabinet will not desert the land- 
lords. The rumours as to the method of resistance to be adopted 
have been endless, and some of them absurd; but it may safely 
be assumed that permission to bring in the Bill will be given, 
and that no division will be taken till the second reading, which 
will be after Easter. That will allow of time for combinations, 
which Lord Salisbury has returned to facilitate, and also allow 
English and Scotch Members to ascertain the opinion of their 
constituencies by direct intercourse during the Easter holidays, 
& process the more necessary from the present silence. It 
is one of the strangest facts of the situation that, as the Echo 
has remarked, there has as yet been no Liberal public meeting 
in favour of Home-rule. The electors wait, it may be half 
tneredulous that such a proposal will be made. 





Mr. Jesse Collings has been unseated at Ipswich on petition, 
and has, of course, resigned his office. The Judges exonerated 
him personally ; but two of his agents certainly bribed, without 
his knowledge, and he cannot contest Ipswich again for seven 
years. 


The Prince of Bulgaria adheres to his resolve not to accept.a 
five years’ tenure of the Governor-Generalship of Roumelia. We 
have tried to explain his attitude elsewhere, and need here only 
remark that we do not expect him to yield, but to hold on and 
govern both Bulgarias by his informal yet complete title. On 
the other hand, M. Delyannis, the Greek Premier, has shrunk 
from a decision as to his course, and has summoned Parliament 
together to reduce his responsibility. It is believed in many 
capitals that Parliament will declare war, in which case it is 
asserted that Greece will be left to her fate, to punish her obsti- 
nacy and imprudence. That, however,is bounce. The enemies 
of Turkey always seize an opportunity, the Greeks know Turkey 
through and through, and it would not surprise us to hear that, 
for this reason or that, half the Turkish Army was immoveable. 
The combined fleets in Suda Bay may seize the Greek fleet, but 
that will not save Epirus. 

The revenue for the year ending with March 3lst was 
£89,581,000, or over a million and a half more than was 
collected in the previous year. But as compared with the 
Budget estimate, the Revenue Returns are unsatisfactory. The 
estimate of revenue was £90,790,000, so that the actual revenue 
turns out to be less by £1,209,000 than Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach expected last July. Of course, it is very probable that 
the expenditure also has been cut down considerably below the 
estimate, and in that way the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be able to show that the result is no worse, even if not actually 
better, than the last Chancellor of the Exchequer had hoped 
for; but with the returns for Customs, Excise, and Stamps all 
dwindling, it must be admitted that the finance of the country 
is not elastic, and that we have at last reached something more , 
than a stationary condition of trade,—a condition of temporary 
stagnation and decline. % 


Archbishop Trench, who two years ago resigned the Arch- 
bishopric of Dublin, died on Sunday morning in Eaton 
Square, in his 79th year. He graduated in the University of 
Cambridge in 1829, and early in life made a considerable 
reputation as a poet and a scholar,—at least, so far as 
regards scholarship in the New Testament. His first curacy 
was under Hugh James Ross, at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, and 
he early attached himself to Dr. Wilberforce, the Bishop, 
first of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester, and under 
him, then only an Archdeacon, Trench took a curacy. When 
Dr. Wilberforce became Dean of Westminster, in 1845, 
Mr. Trench became the Rector of Itchen Stoke. For several 
years Dr. Trench was a Professor in King’s College, London, 
and in 1856 he succeeded Dean Buckland in the Deanery of 
Westminster, which he held for seven years, and then, in 1863, 
was raised to the Archbishopric of Dublin. He made a good 
Archbishop of a sober, though genuinely devout type, and on 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church in 1869, set a good 
example of dignity, fortitude, and self-restraint. His various 
books were all interesting, though not all equally marked by 
commanding ability. But nothing showed his mind to better 
advantage than his more thoughtful poems and his studies on 
the interpretation of Scripture and of Scripture words. Amongst 
his collected poems are a few which will be permanently enjoyed 
and remembered by all who read them, for they are marked by 
delicacy, veracity, and distinction of style. 


At a Conference of clergy, Nonconformist ministers, and lay- 
men held last week, under the presidency of Mr. Albert Grey, 
to consider the subject of Church Reform, the Rev. Sir George 





Cox moved a resolution affirming that “ the only means by which 
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the Church of England can vindicate her comprehensive name 
is by so widening her conditions of communion as to embrace 
the whole Christian thought and life of the nation ;” but he 
does not seem to have explained why he stopped short at the 
Christian thought and life of the nation, and did not also include 
Theists, Agnostics, Positivists, and the rest. Dr. Martineau, 
who seconded the resolution, denounced the attempt to obtain 
unity by requiring uniformity ; but he did not explain on what 
basis he would obtain unity, or how common worship is to be 
rendered possible without common faith. Take away the Church 
Liturgy, for instance, and where would be the common life of the 
Anglican Church? Let a Positivist try to join in worship with 
a Theist, or a non-Christian Theist with a Christiav, and the wor- 
ship would necessarily become lifeless by the very necessity for 
excluding all grounds of difference. The Conference appears to 
have felt the difficulty. ‘The main resolution was rejected by a 
majority of two; and Mr. Barnett’s amendment, which post- 
poned the contemplated extension of the Church till the people 
of the parishes should have regained a real control over the 
administration of the churches, was carried only by Mr, Albert 
Grey’s casting-vote. 


The Bishop of Nottingham has been rather sharply censured 
from Rome for refusing communion to members of the Primrose 
League in his diocese, and he has already retracted his pro- 
hibition till the pleasure of the Holy See on the subject shall 
be made known :—“ Edward, by the Grace of God, and of the 
Apostolic See, Bishop of Nottingham, to the clergy and faithful 
of our diocese, health in the Lord. Dear reverend brethren and 
dear children in Christ,—It has been notified to us by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. that, if grave reasons 
existed for prohibiting the Primrose League, they should have 
been referred by us to the Holy Apostolic See for its supreme 
decision. Humbly accepting and venerating this declaration, 
we hereby withdraw the prohibition of participation in the 
Primrose League which we issued on the 10th March. We have 
also submitted to the judgment of the Holy See the various 
reasons which we have for believing the Primrose League to be 
a society dangerous and unlawful for Catholics; and having 
done so, we await with entire submission any further action 
which it may be pleased to take in this matter. May the grace 
and blessing of Almighty God be with you all.” This is prompt 
work. The last thing the present Pope desires is to get the 
reputation of interfering needlessly with the political opinions 
of private persons. 


Mr. Tuke, writing to us from Achill Island on March 28th, says : 
“So far from the destitution caused by the failure of the potato 
crop being confined to the islands, it extends at intervals along 
the whole coast of Connaught, from Belmallet to Roundstone to 
my knowledge, and further, I fear. Three causes, indeed, have 
combined to bring about the present serious condition, from 
two of which England also is suffering,—(1), the failure of the 
men who go to England yearly to find any employment; (2), 
the reduction in the price of stock, which, with the class of 
small cows and beasts common here, is far greater than in 
England, The cattle fair was held here (Dugerl, in Achill 
Island) on Saturday, and not a beast could be sold, though 
prices varying from 15s. to 30s. each would willingly have been 
accepted for young bullocks or cows even, and a really good 
cow will not fetch more than from £2 10s. to £3. The size of 
the stock, of course, is very small. But the number in the 
island is large. Some men, owning six or eight head, after 
taking them to two or three fairs, have had to bring them home 
again. One poor fellow, who left Clare Island with four little 
beasts, after vainly attempting to sell them at four fairs, was 
compelled to part with one for a few shillings to pay expenses, 
returning with the rest. The third cause,—the failure of the 
potatoes,—is confined to the seaboard and islands, and caused 
by a frightful storm in August here, which killed the stalks, and 
stopping the growth of the rows, hardly gave the seed back 
again. Every one agrees that the crop was eaten by Christmas 
at the latest, which in ordinary years lasted until May.” 
Writing to yesterday’s Ties, Mr. Tuke adds that subscriptions 
for these poor people will be received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, 15 Eaton Place, or by Mr. H. Hodgkins, 
109 Park Street, W. 


Mr. Tuke also remarks that Achill Island curiously illustrates 
the position taken up in his letter to the Spectator of March 
Sth :—* On the Mission estate, on which we are, there are 453 


under 30s., 68 above 30s. and under £2, 57 above 
£3, and only 30 above £3. No rent has been pai 
this year,—at any rate, very little, if any. We 
900 out of 1,100 on the island with potato-see 
remaining all think they need the new seed, 

looking with real alarm at the condition of 

happily, a thin line, for inland the crop is good.” 
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The riots in Belgium have abated, after the disty 
Charleroi had been reduced to a kind of anarchy, and th 
General Commanding-in-Chief, General van der Smissen bai 
placed them in a state of siege. The complaint of the eb, 
and factory-hands is that their wages have fallen graduall r 
three francs a day, or fifteen shillings a week, and that there 
no longer live; and their demand is that the State should either 
force the proprietors to give them more, or should expropriate 
the mines and factories, and work them itself, To this the 
Premier, M. Beernaert, replies that profits have declined Within 
the district to an average of 2 per cent.; that if the whole 
receipts were divided among the workmen, the increase woulj 
not be twenty francs a year; and that Government could only 
resist. They were, however, aware that thousands would 
now be out of work, the glassworks in particular being 
arrested by the riots, and £3,600,000 would accordingly 
be expended on the Public Works, about half this som 
being devoted to new railways. The total effect of this 
plan is that a large system of temporary relief will be 
opened, which will draw off part of the able-bodied men, but 
will attract labour from France and Holland, and in the end 


lets round 


‘intensify the competition for the permanent work. It is said 


to be proved that German and French anarchists are ey. 
asperating the men, and the Government in Paris is so alarmed, 
that it has posted a cordon of troops along the frontier, with 
orders to arrest all immigraut Belgians. 


The French Chambers are still occupied with Bills disliked 


reasonable, and one is persecuting. Cremation has been per. 
mitted by a heavy vote, and though opposed by the priesthood, 
has little to do with real religion. The system is not a good 
one, as man owes to the earth the reinvigoration which burial 
affords, but religious services can be held as well over ashes as 
a corpse; and the second right now confirmed by law, the right 
of civil burial, belongs to all men. If religious liberty is to 
exist, it must belong also to the party which disbelieves; and there 
is falsehood in a cwré professing hope in the happy resurrection 
of a determined Atheist. He does not hope it, except through a 
charity his creed teaches him not to feel. The third law passed 
by the Senate, by 173 votes to 107, a large vote in a House of 300, 
prohibits monks and nuns from teaching in schools, even if 
elected Municipalities wish to appoint them, and is direct per- 
secution. It is curious to see how French logic, usually so 
irresistible, breaks down under anti-religious feeling. The wildest 
French Red would not deny the right of electors to send up a 
monk as Deputy, all alleging that “universal suffrage conse- 
crates its object,” nor would they question the right of a 
father to teach his children; yet universal suffrage, even if 
unanimous, is forbidden to elect a monk as teacher. There is 
only one possible justification for that law, which is that a 
monk’s teaching is necessarily poisonous,—that is, that the State 
can prohibit a religious teaching which it deems pernicious. 


Prince Bismarck’s plan of a Spirit Monopoly has _ been 
contemptuously rejected by the German Reichstag, only three 
Members voting for it on the final division. He accepts 
the defeat, and promises a Brandy-tax instead; but his 
closing speech was remarkable. He wished, he said, to 
make the Empire as strong financially as it was strong i 
its military arrangements, for there might still be a great 
battle to fight. Socialism, already strong in France, might 
win the day, and then the French armies, advancing under the 
Red Flag, might, as ninety years ago, find their victory 
smoothed by the “internal enemy,’—that is, the GermaD 
Socialists. The speech was, no doubt, uttered to ensure the 
passing of the anti-Socialist law, which has been voted for two 
years only, though the Socialist leader, Herr Bebel, openly ad- 
vocated regicide if circumstances required it; but we suspect 
the fear expressed was in part genuine. It is after a great 
social convulsion that Prince Bismarck believes that l’rance 
would be formidable, and looking at the labour ferment ™ 
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Europe, he may be right. Only one does not see why he thinks 













































































by the Clerical party. Of three carried this week, two are _ 
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‘Hions of small proprietors will send their sons to 
. oe to preach that property is theft. 
? 

A deputation from the Free Land League waited on the Lord 
or on Tuesday, and elicited from Lord Herschell some 
t declarations. He was evidently desirous to abolish 

‘mogeniture at once, to enfranchise copyholds, and to change 
one tenure” into freehold. With regard to settlement, 

“it he would go farther as regards land than as regards per- 
ort His ideal is a register of owners for all the laud in 
= la and a law enabling the registered owner to give 
pit e as perfect as an owner of Consols can. He confessed, 
however, to one perplexity which, we are told, greatly bothers 
gery advanced reformers. What is to be done with encumbered 
jand? Is that to be sold subject to encumbrances—which, in 
the case of patches, is impossible—or are the encumbrances to 
be peremptorily cleared off, possibly in a period of depression 
like the present? That would be very like confiscation—though 
it was done in J amaica and Jreland—yet, if encumbrances are to 
par sale, sale will be prevented by artificial encumbrances. — Lord 
Herschell is inclined, we see, to prohibit short leases of building- 
Jand in future, but not to invalidate leaseholds already existing. 
That, of course, is the just compromise, but that is exactly 
what makes modern democracy furious. It wants its material 
heaven now, without waiting, lest it should never get it. 


Chancell 
jmportan 
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Mr. Henniker-Heaton on Tuesday proposed a uniform penny 
postage on all letters to the Colonies, basing his argument 
mainly on the way in which cheap postage bound different 
countries together. Considering that anybody may send a letter 
to Ireland for a penny, and that half the letters written in this 
world are disagreeable, the argument is not worth much; but 
it was sentimental, and ought to have succeeded with the 
House. Mr. Fowler showed, however, that the loss on 
Colonial postage was already £365,000 a year, chiefly owing 
to the subventions necessary to secure speed, and that the 
expenditures demanded by the House were gradually re- 
ducing the total profits of the Post Office. He gave the 
House a most well-deserved lecture on extravagance, and 
so impressed the new Members, that on a division, Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton was beaten by 258 to 157. That is a sound 
vote in a fairly full House, and shows that Members, while they 
delight in sentiment, are not sure that the constituencies wish 
to pay for it. The check is a feeble one, but, as far as it goes, 
itis welcome, for without it the House might some evening 
declare, with a deceased Bishop, that “it was impossible to be a 
Christian on less than a pound a week,” and make that the 
minimum of wages 


Town has been amused and interested by a suit brought by 
the trustees of Madame Mercier, Court dressmaker, for dresses 
supplied to Mrs. Maxwell-Heron. The luxury revealed in the 
case, and the charges for it, were alike monstrous. One dress, 
of white satin, with a train painted by hand, cost £81, but was 
charged for by the milliner at £210, a profit of more than 150 
per cent. Another dress, of sapphire velvet, cost £44 8s., and 
even with the “regular” profit of 40 per cent. added, ought to 
have been charged only £62, but was charged £170. There were 
other accusations of charges for goods not ordered and goods 
returned, but they were rather evidences of dishonesty or care- 
lessness than of either luxury or overcharging. The Judge, Mr. 
Justice Smith, took a tolerant tone, observed that a lady who 
went to a Court milliner like Madame Mercier must expect to pay, 
allowed the profit of 40 per cent. as reasonable, and in the case of 
the white-satin dress granted £150, because Mrs. Maxwell-Heron 
had offered it. We do not quite see the argument for this 
lenity. Court milliners are artists, no doubt, of a kind, and 
havea right to charge for their skill, but they should either 
mention their charges beforehand, and adhere to them, or be 
bound by some recognised custom of the trade. The result of 
the trial will not greatly encourage the very few husbands who have 
the courage to fight such charges, while it will encourage every 
milliner to be yet more extravagant. The trial must be pleasant 
reading for Socialists, who, however, should be consoled by the 
thought that in this case the worker pillaged the idler almost at 
discretion. Bills like Madame Mercier’s help “to liquidate 
society” pretty rapidly. 
The debate on Dr. Cameron’s motion for the Disestablishment 
of the Scotch Church resulted in a very large majority against 


unwilling to meddle in so thorny a question as that affecting the 

relative rights of the three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland in 

the scanty revenues of the Scotch Establishment. Dr. Cameron’s 

resolution was rejected by 237 votes against 125; majority, 112, 

Mr. Gladstone spoke towards the close of the debate, and de- 

clined to vote either for Dr. Cameron's resolution or for Sir D. 

Currie’s amendment,—for Dr. Cameron because Mr. Gladstone 

was not anxious to dictate to Scotland what the Scotch ought to 

do in relation to the Church Establishment, and for Sir D. 

Currie because his amendment seemed to imply that the wishes 

of the people of Scotland could not be expressed by the votes of 
the Scotch Members on this very motion, whereas Mr. Gladstone 
maintained that the Scotch votes on Dr. Cameron’s motion might 
at least contribute to the elucidation of the question as to the 
drift of the wishes of the Scotch constituencies. Altogether, 
the debate, which was not nearly so good as that upon Mr. 
Finlay’s Bill, appeared to prove, first, that the Scotch Members 
themselves are by no means very certain as to the balance of 
opinion in Scotland; and next, that English Disestablishers are 
disinclined to entangle the English question with the Scotch. 


At a meeting of the Keswick Literary and Scientific Society, 
held at Keswick on Monday, the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley read an 
interesting paper on the preservation of public footpaths,—a 
duty which, at all events in the Lake country, becomes not 
merely a local, but a national duty. He said that in the 
neighbourhood of Ambleside alone no less than twenty-two 
pleasant and ancient footpaths by hill and valley had been 
closed to,the public in the course of fifteen years. The same 
thing is going on elsewhere, though it is not, of course, so very 
great a calamity in ordinary scenery as it is in the midst of 
the lovely scenery of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Mr. 
Rawnsley, however, seems to think that public footpaths are not 
footpaths which you have any right to take a dog. If he only 
means that you must not let your dogs disturb the game in the 
neighbourhood of such footpaths, he is quite right. But if he 
means that when there is no such game, you ought always 
to leave your dog at home when you enter on a way 
through private grounds, he is undoing half the value of his 
claim to keep country footpaths open. How is a man to enjoy 
even beautiful scenery to the fullest extent without his best 
friend ? 


A great fuss is being made without much excuse as to the 
possession by the Navy Department in the United States of the 
designs of our various ships-of-war. Of course, if these have 
been obtained by the treachery of Admiralty subordinates or 
British officers, it is a great scandal. But if not,—and we quite 
believe that they have been obtained from private shipbuilders, 
who had acquired the knowledge without any act of treachery, 
—we do not see that it matters. It is not the knowledge of our 
naval designs, but the power of defeating us, which is really 
of consequence; and we do not believe that the United States’ 
officers will find it much easier to sink ships whose designs 
they know, than they will find it to sink ships whose designs 
they do not know. After all, it is skill and courage that will 
prevail, and skill and courage can go to work almost as 
effectually against a well-informed enemy as against an ill- 
informed. 


Lord Harris on Monday asked the Government to take off 
all penalties from the cultivation of tobacco in the United 
Kingdom. He said it had been grown as far north as Scotland, 
that it was still grown in Belgium, and that in Ireland the 
average crop was 1,000]bs. an acre. The Government, through 
Lord Sudeley, pleaded the extreme difficulty of raising an Excise 
duty on the plant, but were willing to allow experiments to be 
made in certain specified localities. The concession is quite 
right, but we fear the experiments will come to little. Coarse 
tobacco can be grown in England, but if the Excise tax 
equals the duty, it can never compete with the tobacco raised 
either in Virginia or Bengal. Tobacco, owing to the size of the 
leaf, is one of the cheapest of agricultural products, its cust 
being due to the difficulties of preparation, the heavy duties, and 
the strength of the taste for special kinds of the weed. Men 
habituated to one variety will pay anything rather than use an 
inferior, or, for that matter, a superior one. If this were not the 
case, three districts of Bengal would supply all the better 
tobacco of the world. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Dr. Cameron, the English Disestablishers being apparently 


Consols were on Friday 100,°, to 100, ;;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND HOME-RULE. 


N Thursday, when Mr. Gladstone will open his Irish 
policy to the House of Commons and the nation, the 
great historical crisis of our day will be upon us. We may 
expect a speech memorable even among the many great 
speeches of the present Prime Minister, a speech which no 
other man now living amongst us could deliver, and which 
is likely to be marked by all the depth of conviction and all 
the wide popular sympathy which have made Mr. Gladstone’s 
name so great amongst us. He has no rival, either on the 
Conservative or the Liberal side of the House; and if his pro- 
posals for Ireland are to be resisted successfully at all, it is 
certain that it behoves those Liberals who cannot accept 
them to take the lead, so far as it is consistent with 
political etiquette to do so, in explaining to the country 
why Home-rule for Ireland does not appear to them to be con- 
sistent with the general Liberal creed. It cannot but be uphill 
work for Liberals to fight against Mr. Gladstone,—even when 
they have so much to say for themselves from a point of view 
which is strictly Liberal, as they have in resisting Irish Home- 
rule; but if it should once go forth to the country that the 
criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s proposals comes chiefly from the 
Tory side, we know what the result must be. It has hardly 
ever been known that a new article of faith has been adopted 
by the Liberal Party without its being incorporated sooner or 
later in the Constitutional principles of the State. Let it 
but once be understood that the Liberals have taken up 
the cause of Home-rule, and Home-rule, though it may fail 
to-day, will return upon us to-morrow. It is the first duty of 
every true Liberal to urge upon the country that our great 
leader has in this instance, in the earnestness of his faith 
in representative institutions, misinterpreted the spirit and 
tendencies of the Liberal creed,—misinterpreted them as 
seriously as the United States would have misinterpreted 
them, if the men of the North had argued in 1861 that 
because the South was virtually unanimous for Home-rule, 
the South ought to be quietly permitted to build up for itself 
its separate and hostile institutions. Mr. Gladstone has led us 
to so many great victories, that so far from wondering at 
the magic of his influence, we are almost amazed at the 
rapidity with which a great section of the Liberal Party 
has perceived that in this case he is leading us into the most 
imminent peril. But when the battle once begins, it will be 
a matter of no small importance that the objections to Home- 
rule should be expressed strongly and frankly from the Liberal 
point of view at the earliest possible moment. Lord Harting- 
ton and those of his colleagues who take his view should not 
allow it to be said that it is the Conservatism of the country 
chiefly, which is showing its distrust of the new policy. Mr. 
Gladstone has told us that he intends to invite debate, that 
the speech of Thursday is not to be a mere exposition, 
followed by a long pause of consideration, but that on the 
first night on which he broaches his proposals to Parliament, 
he recognises the reasonableness of a frank and fearless criticism. 
It seems to us of the highest importance that the Liberal leaders 
who are opposed to the new policy,—Lord Hartington, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Trevelyan, and Mr. Chamberlain,— 
should be fully prepared to let the country know why they 
are opposed to it, and why they consider it inconsistent with 
those great principles on which they fought at the General 
Election, and by which they then believed that Mr. Gladstone 
himself was likely to be guided. If the Liberal objections are 
not put in the front of the battle next Thursday, we may be 
sure that the auguries for a separate Irish Parliament will be 
far more favourable than they ought to be, and easily might be. 
If Sir Michael-Hicks Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill 
are the true leaders in the first great debate, a very great and 
most favourable opportunity for presenting the case adequately 
to the nation will have been lost. 

Let us only consider what Lord Hartington, Mr. Gladstone’s 
lieutenant through so many long years, and himself the actual 
leader of our party through a long and dispiriting campaign, 
would have to urge, why Liberals, as Liberals, should not 
abandon Ireland to the mercy of an Irish Parliament, even 
though a veto, certain to be more nominal than real, should 
be given to the Imperial Parliament on its proceedings. Lord 
Hartington would be able to show that such a course would be the 
political consequence and reward of a long course of defiance of 
the law by the very men who would constitute the vast majority 
of such a Parliament, and, consequently, that it would be a 








recognition by Liberals that even the simplest Princip] 
morality are no ultimate conditions of the Taber "a rj 
Because we have been outgeneralled and outwitted all, 
Ireland by men who have practised the most s pe 
anti-social tyrannies to undermine the personal 
the party of order, we are asked to give up the b, 
surrender all power into their hands. Is that a policy which 
deserves to be characterised as Liberal? We know quite wd 
what Mr. Gladstone would say in reply, and what, of pte. 
he most earnestly believes. He would say that nation } 
feeling is almost always so predominant in any race which 
believes itself unjustly oppressed by aliens, that it is certain to 
show itself in an excess of disposition to transgress even good 
laws only because they are imposed by aliens,—and that if you 
take off the alien yoke, the natural submissiveness of human 
nature to wise law will return. But in this case Lord Hartington 
would be able to reply that precisely in proportion as the alien 
yoke has been lightened, and lightened under the urgent repre 
sentation of Irish patriots, in that proportion has the disposi. 
tion to put all law at defiance increased instead of diminished 
The series of great Acts which began with the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church and ended with the last Land-purchase Act 
were strictly Irish measures urged upon us by Irishmen and 
accepted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom because 
they were believed to be just to Irishmen, and therefore only 
passed, in spite of many misgivings, by the great majority not 
only of Irish, but of English and Scotch Liberals, If those 
Acts, instead of reconciling the two peoples, have still further 
estranged them, if the very men who passed them have been 
denounced as desiring to hand over Irishmen “ to chains, 
imprisonment, and death,” what reasonable hope is there that 
a complete surrender to the Irish Party will bring about a 
conversion of that party to a loyal and law-loving spirit ? 

Again, Lord Hartington will have to point out the many 
ominous signs of the times which show that the restoration of 
an Irish Parliament will threaten not only the predominance 
of moral law in Ireland, but the respect for religious liberty, 
An Irish Cardinal recently recommended the priests to use 
their influence to push on the interests of Roman Catholic 
lawyers and doctors simply because they are Roman Catholic, 
and not because they are more skilful as lawyers and doctors 
than their Protestant neighbours. A Protestant pauper has 
been mobbed that she might be compelled to profess her 
mother’s faith rather than her father’s. A Roman Catholic 
Bishop has put forth a prohibition on mixed marriages far 
severer than any which Rome has recently enforced in this 
country. Everywhere there are signs that serious religious 
bitterness between the two creeds may revive the moment 
the authority of the British Parliament in Ireland is virtually 
cancelled. Is it the true policy of the Liberal Party to foster 
such a revival of religious persecution as this ? 

Further, if the Irish Parliament is really to have its own way, 
we all know to what economical and financial policy it will 
incline. We shall speedily have a system which would 
beggar Ireland, as well as exacerbate all her quarrels with 
England. Can it be a Liberal policy deliberately to throw 
Ireland into the power of a clique which would sweep away land- 
lords with the merest show of compensation, which would so 
dismay capitalists that capital would avoid Ireland as it avoids 
the least durable of the South-American Republics, and which 
would attempt to foster by Protection local industries which 
even under Protection would live the most sickly and artificial 
life, and that only so long as the degree of Protection advanced 
pari passu with the sickly growth? Can it be a Liberal policy 
to throw any quarter of the United Kingdom which happens to 
be hopelessly behind the rest in education and knowledge, into 
the hands of the ignorant local opinion from which it ought 
to be saved by the diffused enlightenment of the whole 
country? We hold that Liberals, as Liberals, should protest 
in the name of common morality, in the name of religious 
liberty, and in the name of economic sense, against the pro- 
posal to deliver over Ireland into the power of the Parnellite 
Cabal. 
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THE RIOTS IN BELGIUM. 


T will come to a Poor-law for Europe. Nothing strikes 
us so strongly in all these labour struggles, which are 

now breaking out everywhere in a way that threatens civilisa- 
tion by explosion from within, as the advantage possessed by 
this country in her possession of an ancient system of Poor- 
relief, working almost automatically, thoroughly understood, 
and conterminous with the territory she directly governs. It 
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. t the Poor-law takes out of the labour move- 
7 ee sen and even ferocity, wh ch is imparted by 
oa ad of starvation, for though that is a great gain, 
™ om not in all countries or with all races a stimulant to 
_— : In Asia, bread-riots are unknown, the people accepting 
yet as decreed from above; while our own Irish and 
«an famines have been unattended by insurrection. Nor 
- e ly that the law creates a machinery which can be always 
* aged up a huge barometer publicly registering degrees of 
aie and compels the Legislature to watch the social effect 
P every political reform. The grand good of the Poor-law is 
that it relieves the national conscience, which without it is 
sare to grow bewildered. Nothing can be more certain than 
shat the claim of the individual to be maintained by the 
community, instead of by individual exertion and free con- 
tract, means economic as well as moral ruin, except, indeed, 
this, that there are occasions on which the community must 
for a time take the duty of keeping the individual alive upon 
its shoulders. If it perishes in the exertion, it perishes 
doing its duty; but do it it must, or perish, either 
of disorder or of the moral ossification which, in such 
extremities, mere repression is certain to induce, Through- 
out the Continent the conflict between these truths, the 
absence of any fixed line at which statesmen can take 
their stand, paralyses the Governments. They must maintain 
order, they hate to shoot the hungry, and they grow per- 

lexed and weak, and end by accepting at the wrong moment 
and in the wrong way the neglected duty. Look at these 
dangerous riots in Belgium, which, if they spread, positively 
threaten the existence of the Kingdom, for neither Germany 
nor France would bear anarchy in Belgium, still less the 
sudden rise of a Socialistic State; and see how perplexed the 
Government is. It is face to face with an impracticable 
situation. The workmen of Belgium, though not greatly 
favoured by circumstances—for though the country is rich, 
it is too small for their numbers, possesses no Colonies, and is 
surrounded by industrious populations—have succeeded by over- 
toil and the acceptance of low wages in attracting more than 
their share of manufacturing business. Owing to the conditions, 
however, under which they work, any depression in trade 
strikes them more directly than any other working population. 
They have no margin to spare, and when profits disappear, the 
reduction of wages which follows hits them till they feel, like 
Irish cottars in a drought or an over-wet season, a sort of 
blind fury against everything. They have constantly shown 
an impatience almost inconsistent with the social system, and 
this time, inflamed by the teachings of men who preach that 
accumulated property is stolen from them, they have 
broken out into a sort of Jacquerie, burning country- 
houses, levelling factories, and even destroying a convent, 
not, we fancy, from irreligion so much as from an idea that 
nuns are visibly an idle class. Bands of men parade the 
country round Charleroi, extorting money by threats, stopping 
labour, and in too many instances doing wilful damage to the 
property of the well-to-do. So wide are their operations, and 
80 severe is the shock they have given to credit, that thou- 
sands of labourers will be out of employ—e.g., 1,200 work- 
men inthe glass factories of M. Baudoux alone—and if the 
State does rot intervene, thousands of families will perish of 
hunger. The Government, therefore, must act; yet what 
is it to do? The Belgian statesmen do not want civil 
war, such as mere repression might produce—not to 
mention some degree of uncertainty as to the temper 
of their soldiers—yet the ideas of the rioters are in- 
admissible. It is not only morally, but physically impossible 
to grant their demands. So low, says the Belgian Premier, 
M. Beernaert, have profits fallen, that if the whole of them 
were surrendered, they would not add half a franc a week to 
the wages, and at the old wages, which are now demanded, 
both factories and mines must be closed. In other words, if 
the men owned the works, as some of their leaders wish, they 
could not raise wages ; but as their designers and salesmen and 
ther brain-workers would quit them—for it is a fact, which 
anarchists always forget, that the brain-workers will not serve 
the hand-workers—they would, from the resulting loss of 
business, be compelled to put wages down lower still. The 
problem, even if morals are forgotten and credit destroyed 
oy confiscation, is insoluble ; and what, then, is the Govern- 
ment to do? It can restore order in the towns by force, 
and by a happy inspiration it has saved the country 
districts, The Public Prosecutor issued a notice that, under 
the circumstances, no one would be prosecuted for self- 
defence, and the peasantry, hearing that, soon made the 





villages safe. They, like the rioters, have passed through the 
military mill, they know each other, and they are armed. 
Resistance, however, does not stop hunger, and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to save the people ruined by their own 
excesses, is about to spend £3,600,000—a pound a head on 
the population, and equivalent to £30,000,000 in Great 
Britain—upon Public Works, In plainer words, the State 
adopts the English principle, and establishes Poor-relief pio 
tem., with a sharp labour-test. 

It must come to that. Recollect, in Belgium many of the 
conditions are unusually favourable to the strict economic 
basis of society. The people are not idle, rather they 
have been drilled, like the Chinese, by long-continued over- 
crowding into a persistent and painful industry which is almost 
excessive, and which, we suspect, has, as in China, eaten some 
virtues out. They are not without work to do, but have 
attracted to themselves, if anything, rather more than 
their share, the total volume of production in Belgium 
being very high. They are not uncivilised, but have 
maintained for ages an orderly, and in its way pro- 
gressive, civilisation, marked by an education which, if 
limited, is real. And they have not in any notable degree 
lost their faith, but remain for the most part Catholics, at 
least as convinced as the Irish or Italians. Moreover, physical 
force is with the Government, for the conscription exists, and 
the order calling out two classes of the Reserves has, in the 
midst of this very commotion, been scrupulously obeyed. If 
“society ” should be self-supporting anywhere, it is in Belgium; 
yet the Premier in his proposal acknowledges that it is not. 
He concedes that the State must, in an emergency, grant Poor- 
relief, and the only question left is whether it is expedient to 
grant it spasmodically, after riots which might, under 
unfavourable circumstances, involve a social cataclysm or 
a political catastrophe; or whether it should be made 
part of the regular machinery of society. We cannot 
but think that the latter is the wiser plan, and believe 
that in no long time, when the labour difficulty has 
grown a little more serious, the statesmen of Europe 
will perceive this. Prince Bismarck does perceive it, indeed, 
already, though he takes the wrong method of realising his 
idea, and wishes, while increasing the responsibilities of the 
State, to exaggerate its control over both industry and capital. 
We are aware of the special difliculties of the Continent, 
where, it is said, owing to the excessive violence with which 
ideas are accepted, the workmen would use relief as a weapon, 
throwing themselves upon it whenever any demand was refused, 
and we have long since recognised the dislike of the Catholic 
Church to a system which she thinks impairs the obligation 
of charity. The Church, however, though it dislikes, does not 
condemn a Poor-law, accepting it, for example, in Ireland, 
and the statesmen know that this is a world in which they 
have often only a choice of risks. A Jacquerie is far more 
dangerous to civilisation than any trade combination, and the 
dread of hunger, which seems to madden the races that fear 
it, is the one which in our days produces Jacqueriezs. Remove 
that, let every man know that, happen what may, he will have 
food and shelter, though the food be poor, and the shelter dis- 
agreeable, and the main lever of the anarchists, with which 
they are shaking society, will have disappeared. Their 
most determined followers are the men who know that if 
they are dismissed their families may starve. Louise Michel. 
it is said, who is an anarchist out of pity, was taken 
utterly aback when she personally studied the English system, 
and acknowledged that, if it could be reproduced in France, 
the root of her passionate oratory would be cut away. 
Reproduction is probably impossible, for the English system 
is old, though it has undergone great modifications, and it is, 
moreover, worked by men who rather despise logic if they can 
get along; but the principle on which it is based, that the 
community will secure life to all, but not comfort, still less 
prosperity, is, we are convinced, the best working compromise. 
That it is also the one most consonant with the spirit of 
Christianity will be no argument in its favour with Continental 
Liberals ; but when society is at stake, they have been known to 
pardon ideas, such, for instance, as the obligation of honesty, 
even though they are tainted by their identity with the 
principles of religion. At all events, they have to solve their 


problem somehow, and both at Decazeville and Charleroi they 
are showing themselves bewildered. They will none of re- 
pression and none of Socialism, and groping about for a third 
alternative, see none except a dangerous and spasmodic resort 
to Public Works,—that is, to the most costly and least effective 
of all forms of Poor-relief. 
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THE PRESS AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


to papers which are now indulging in such unmeasured 

abuse of Mr. Gladstone are, we believe, making a very 
serious mistake, not simply in temper, but in policy. The 
Times, for instance, when it accuses Mr, Gladstone of treating 
his proposal for Ireland “ merely as the ace which the gambler 
carries in his sleeve,” is taking leave of its senses, if it thinks 
that this is the best way to bring wavering Liberals, as we no 
less earnestly than the Times desire to bring them, to resist the 
concession to Ireland of an Irish Parliament. If the object 
were simply to swell the torrent of Tory wrath, such accusa- 
tions, implying as they do distinctly foul play on Mr, Glad- 
stone’s part, might be politic, though they would, of course, be 
none the less disgraceful. But the chance of defeating the 
proposal to authorise a separate Parliament for Ireland does not 
depend in any way on the volume or the fury of Tory wrath. 
Let Tory wrath rage and swell as it will, it will not be able to 
carry away the House of Commons. The only chance of per- 
suading the House of Commons that Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
are unwise, rests on the hope of convincing a considerable 
number of his sincere followers that they are unwise. Is that 
a result likely to be effected by launching at him the most 
acrimonious invectives day after day, and actually accusing 
him of tricks exactly analogous to those of “the heathen 
Chinee”? We believe that we have a fair right to judge of 
the effect of such invective on the minds of Liberals by 
their effect upon ourselves. We have been, up to the new 
phase of the Irish Question, among the firmest, the most 
earnest, supporters of Mr. Gladstone, heartily grateful to 
him for all the most conspicuous of the legislative 
changes he has introduced, as well as for the high 
standard of political integrity and disinterestedness which he 
has set before the nation. We have not been able to follow 
him in his proposal to cure the evils of Ireland by handing 
over Ireland to an Irish Legislature and an Irish Administra- 
tion, for many reasons, but especially for this reason,—that the 
policy of the Irish Party in the House of Commons offers us 
no reasonable hope that such a Legislature and such an 
Administration would be guided by those elementary principles 
of justice and common sense which are the first conditions 
of political well-being. But in spite of feeling this as 
strongly as we do,—in spite of heartily desiring to see the 
Irish policy of the Government defeated,—we do not hesitate 
to say that the temper displayed by the Press, and especially 
displayed in the monstrous accusation launched at Mr. 
Gladstone in yesterday’s Times, disgusts us so thoroughly, 
that if our judgment, instead of being clear on the great 
issue before the country, were at all trembling in the 
balance, we should be in very great danger of coming to the 
decision that it would be impossible to act with allies either so 
unscrupulous or so silly. Is it conceivable that the authorities 
of Printing House Square really think Mr. Gladstone capable 
of a foul trick for the purpose of securing himself in power? If 
they do, their judgment in political matters is simply worthless, 
and may be absolutely disregarded. Is it conceivable, on the 
other hand, that, not thinking him capable of such a trick, 
they think that the more mud they throw at him, the more 
likely they are to overwhelm him? In that case, we should 
be very sorry to act with partisans so incredibly base and un- 
grateful. Probably the real truth is this, that the writer did 
not intend to accuse Mr. Gladstone of deliberate foul play, but 
did intend to aceuse him of an ambition which does not 
scruple to spring a totally new policy on the public of which 
it is thought that he had given no fair notice before the 
General Election. Well, that is, of course, a totally different 
charge from that of foul play, and no charge implying foul 
play, and carrying with it all the associations of infamy con- 
nected with foul play, ought to have been brought. But in 
their passionate desire to defeat Mr. Gladstone, the authorities 
of Printing House Square do not very carefully scan phrases 
which are felt to be effective, though the smailest consideration 
would also show that they are effective only because they are 
associated with low and dishonourable transactions. What we 
wish to insist on, however, is this, that nothing can be more 
fatal to the chief object to be attained,—namely, the detachment 
of sound Liberals from the Home-rule policy,—than the 
manifestation of this blind and undiscriminating fury. When 
a man’s judgment is in the balance, it is not a good plan to 
insult him as a mode of converting him. Now, to tell Liberals 
that Mr. Gladstone has been acting as a gambler would act 
who kept an ace up his sleeve, is to insult them. They know 
very well how many reasons they have to be proud of Mr. 





a a 
Gladstone, and how grateful they are to him for hig inestima 
services, And they will not listen seriously to those who ¢ a 
him as if they ought to be ashamed of him, instead of beine 
thus proud of him. ng 

Besides, the whole tenor of the accusation ig i 
untrue. We are quite willing to admit that if Mr, Oladstd 
had really contemplated in September changes as large ag 3 
actually contemplated in December, it would have been qi ' 
and right, if it had been possible, to indicate his views ih 
more clearly and more prominently than he did in the Mid 
lothian address. But there were, of course, great difficulties rk 
the way. In September nobody knew whether Mr. Parnell; 
boast of being able to carry more than eighty personal followers 
in the Irish constituencies was not an immense exaggeration 
of the truth. But Mr. Gladstone could not properly have 
explained that if Mr. Parnell should succeed in showing that 
Ireland was, by an immense majority, in favour of Home-rule 
he should then feel it incumbent on him to propose what 
would satisfy the Home-rulers. Such an announcement 
though made hypothetically, would have been regarded by 
all the world as an immense stimulus to the extreme and 
violent party in Ireland, indeed, as dangling before them 
a rich prize in case their efforts should be successful. Had 
Mr. Gladstone taken this course, every one would haye 
cried out on him as acting openly in concert with Mr, 
Parnell. On the other hand, it was impossible for him to 
advocate Home-rule without reference to the result of 
the Irish elections, because there can be no doubt that 
but for that result Mr. Gladstone’s judgment would not have 
been what it is. It is certain that the return of eighty-five 
Parnellites to Parliament gravely affected his own opinion on 
the subject, as it also gravely affected Lord Spencer's, It 
is, therefore, as it seems to us, absurd to accuse Mr. Gladstone 
of undue reserve in not speaking in September as he speaks 
now. If he had said more then than he did say of the danger 
and inexpediency of thwarting Irish wishes, in case they should 
be strongly expressed, we may be quite sure that he would 
have been assailed in September for making a disgraceful bid 
for Irish support, and every one must admit that such a course 
at that time would have been at once undignified and mis- 
chievous. So far as we understand the matter, with Mr. 
Gladstone’s view of the Constitutional exigencies of repre- 
sentative institutions, he could neither have said more than 
he did in September, nor less than he did in January, without 
rendering himself liable to even worse accusations than those 
now levelled against him. It was the situation itself which 
compelled reticence in September. Any avowal of his view 
would have implied a promise to crown the edifice of Irish 
independence on condition of Mr. Parnell’s being able to 
return a sufficient number of representatives to the new Par- 
liament. And we cannot imagine any course which would 
have ensured Mr. Gladstone a worse torrent of invective than 
that. 

The obvious duty, as well as the obvious policy, of politicians 
who desire to detach Liberals from the Home-rule party, is 
then, as it seems to us,—to acknowledge frankly that Mr. Glad- 
stone is perfectly in earnest in the line he is taking; that it 
is a perfectly disinterested and perfectly serious line; and, 
indeed, a perfectly arguable line, though we need not say that, 
in our opinion, the weight of the arguments against it is far 
greater than the weight of the arguments in its favour. But 
this we will also say. If Mr. Gladstone had concurred with us in 
thinking that almost any conceivable issue from the deadlock 
in Ireland is better than the issue of Home-rule, he might be 
at the present moment the most popular Minister whom 
England ever had, with half the Conservatives, and almost all 
the Liberals, at his back. No one can doubt that it is Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence, and Mr. Gladstone’s influence alone, 
which has disposed so many great constituencies in Great 
Britain even to consider Home-rule. Without his adhesion, 
Home-rule would have been laughed out of court. His adhe- 
sion is still the great factor,—the only important factor—in 
the Liberal view of the matter, which makes for Home-rule. 
It does, therefore, seem to us not a little unfair to say that in 
incurring the very great risk he is now incurring, a risk which 
will very probably be fatal to his position, he ia yielding to 
that coarse ambition which sacrifices everything for power. 
We hold, and we have no doubt at all that he holds, that 
if he had led the resistance to Home-rule, he would at this 
moment be more popular in Great Britain than at any other 
moment during his great career. He has not done so, because 
he believes that constitutional independence will save Ireland. 
That is, at least, a view which we should respect. 
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FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. 


HERE is a singular and unedifying uniformity about the 
T religious policy of the French Republic. Ministers 
e with bewildering rapidity, but as regards the Church, 
they all speak with the same voice. Warnings are not merely 
thrown away upon them ; they are actively misinterpreted. 
When the elections of last October showed that a serious 
reaction against the dominant party was, to say the least, on the 
cards, it seemed natural that the Radicals should take the 
alarm, and silently drop the remainder of their ecclesiastical 
legislation. They did take the alarm, but the effect it had on 
them was the exact opposite of what might have been ex- 

ected. M. de Freycinet has shown himself as hostile to 
religion as any of his predecessors, and in M. Goblet he has 
a colleague who is a worthy successor of M. Paul Bert. 
How this gentleman reconciles his words with the spirit of 
the Concordat, it is hard to say, since, on the most extreme 
democratic theory, a religion ought not to be described as a 
superstition degrading to humanity while it is officially pro- 
claimed to be the religion of the majority of Frenchmen. The 
legislation which now strikes at the supply of clergy by an 
extension of the conscription to Seminarists, now aims at 
starving out the existing clergy by stopping their salaries, 
cannot be the work of a party honestly anxious to fulfil their 
contracts, though it be to their own hindrance. It rather ex- 
presses the feelings of men who are determined to take as much 
and give as little as they possibly can. The fact that the other 
party to the Concordatis an ecclesiastic with no material weapons 
at his disposal naturally encourages the belief that, if they 
choose, they need give nothing at all. The strangest part of 
the business is that this policy is followed out in full view of 
the fact that at the recent elections more than two-fifths of 
the votes were given to Conservative candidates. It is true 
that in the contests rendered necessary by invalidations, some 
seventeen Conservatives failed to secure re-election. But this 
is no proof of any real change of opinion on the part of the 
electors. The whole force of official pressure was freely 
exerted, and in a bye-election the eleetors are under no induce- 
ment to resist it. Ata General Election, they feel that if the 
Opposition in every constituency do their duty, they may put 
their friends in power. At a bye-election, all that they can do 
is to uselessly exasperate the Government, and possibly bring 
its displeasure upon themselves, 

M. de Freycinet’s motive for taking this course is probably 
that desire to score an immediate Parliamentary success which 
weighs so much with politicians, and with French politicians 
above all. The existing Republican majority is a Radical 
majority, and mischievous as it is, it has this one claim upon 
our respect, that it will not abandon its principles, even when 
to abandon them would be to its interest. To all appearance, 
if the Republican Party would even now consent to leave 
the Church alone, they might count upon the indifference, 
if not the support, of a great number of their present 
opponents. French Conservatives are not hot-blooded; 
their customary attitude is one of languid acquiescence in 
an existing order. In so far as they voted at the last election 
for Royalist or Bonapartist candidates, they did so not because 
the candidates were Royalists or Bonapartists, but because they 
promised deliverance from an existing order that was becoming 
intolerable. All that would be needed, therefore, to win these 
votes back to the Republic, or at all events to detach them 
from the Reactionaries, would be to make the existing order 
once more tolerable ; and for this purpose, the mere cessation 
of the attacks upon religion with which successive Repub- 
lican Ministries have been identified would have been 
sufficient. But a Minister who had ordered this cessation 
would at once have been overthrown in the Chamber, 
and to contemplate this required an amount of philo- 
sophy which was not at M. de Freycinet’s command. He 
preferred success, however precarious and however brief, 
to defeat with whatever chances it might involve of eventual 
victory. Instead of a cessation in the attack upon religion, 
there has been a renewal of it with increased violence. The 
object of the Education Bill now before the Senate is nothing 
less than to make the next generation of Frenchmen Atheists 
after the State pattern. 

There are signs that the French Episcopate are preparing 
to meet this new assault in a spirit of unwonted prudence. 
Their temptation, of course, is to identify themselves more 
exclusively than ever with the Monarcbical Party. Instead 
of this, they have made the publication of the recent Encyclical 


chang 


to one form of government over another, and her entire 
readiness to work with any which will give her a fair 
field and reasonable liberty. This was the burden of 
the Archbishop of Rouen’s speech at a Catholic Con- 
gress held not long since in his diocese, and the censure 
which this utterance called forth from the Legitimist Bishop 
of Angers, Mgr. Freppel, has only had the result of making 
it plain how very little his brethren are now in accord with 
Mgr. Freppel. The Archbishop of Paris has cast in his lot 
with the Archbishop of Rouen, and the Pope has accepted his 
speech as a full and exact expression of the meaning of the 
Encyclical. The Paris correspondent of the Guardian, a 
shrewd and experienced observer of French affairs, treats this 
as indicating an intention on the part of the clergy to appeal 
to universal suffrage. “* Any Government that wili deal 
fairly by the Church’ appears just now to be the only 
political principle laid down by the highest authority 
for the guidance of the French Episcopacy, and to be 
not unacceptable to them.” Two more Archbishops have 
just expressed themselves in this sense. The Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, who, as Bishop of Gap, showed marked sym- 
pathy with the Republic, which had not then openly 
quarrelled with the Church, has just published a pamphlet 
on the “Social and Religious Future of Democracy,” in 
which he contrasts the equality before the law, the absence 
of favouritism, the impartial justice, the personal inviolability 
which Frenchmen now enjoy, with the “ exorbitant privileges, 
the shocking inequalities,” which prevailed under absolute 
government. The Archbishop of Tours has also written a 
pamphlet. He declares that the clergy are by no means dis- 
posed to lend their aid to particular political parties. Their 
influence is not political, but social; its object is to mediate 
between rich and poor, by imbuing them alike “with the 
great principles of Christian charity, and with the special 
duties which belong to both classes.” This influence 
the clergy are ready to “place at the service of any 
regular Government, independent of its form,” demand- 
ing nothing in return but that the Church shall be 
treated with simple justice. Here, then, are four French 
Archbishops offering, with the full consent of the Pope, their 
support to the Republic, on the sole condition that it abandons 
its present policy of active hostility to religion. It is not to 
be supposed that this change of tone, remarkable as it is, will 
have any effect upon the Republican Party in the Chamber. 
The Deputies are too deeply ingrained with militant Atheism 
to come to terms with the Church, even if their political sal- 
vation depends on it. The French Bishops know this perfectly 
well. The language they now use is designed not as an invita- 
tion to the Republican majority in the Legislature, but as an 
appeal to the Republican electors to return a Republican majority 
of a different complexion. It is not unlikely that this appeal 
will eventually be supported by a refusal on the part of the Pope 
to maintain relations with the existing French Government. 
The Concordat is not a unilateral instrument. The Pope, as 
well as the French Government, is a party to it, and for some 
years past each successive French Government has tried to go 
beyond its predecessors in wantonly breaking the agreement 
in the spirit, while hardly observing it even in the letter. Leo 
XIII. has shown himself extraordinarily forbearing, and if 
he had listened to the representations of the French Catholic 
laity, he would probably have withdrawn the Nuncio some 
time since. But then, he knows that in this respect the 
French Catholic laity are not quite to be trusted. For the 
most part, they are Royalists or Imperialists first, and 
Catholics afterwards, and their desire to see relations between 
the Vatican and the Elyscée broken off may be prompted 
by the hope that such a step would inflict a fatal blow upon 
the Republic. The present action of the French Episcopate will 
make the Pope in a great degree independent of this con- 
sideration. The Church will have been cleared beforehand 
of any complicity with the anti-Republican parties. It will 
be fighting simply for its own hand, and asking nothing more 
than it would ask equally of any Government, Manarchical or 
Republican, and nothing more than any Government, Mon- 
archical or Republican, is bound in simple justice to give. 
Only, to invest this appeal with the force that can alone make 
it successful, it will be indispensable that the clergy, as suab, 
shall put all purely political considerations aside. They are 
citizens, and as citizens they must, of course, have their 
preferences for this or that party, or for this or that measure. 
But as Bishops and priests, they have in the present conflict 
but one duty to perform, and that is to regain for the Church 
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her spiritual functions. No French election has yet taken 
place on this issue, and until the experiment has been tried, it 
is impossible to say that on this issue the victory might not 
remain with the Church. At all events, it is an experiment 
worth trying. 


THE FUTURE OF THE IRISH POLICE. 


\HE argument about the Irish Police seems to us to be 
taking a false direction, It is said everywhere with 
approval that Mr. Gladstone, in his plan for Home-rule, will 
concede to the Irish Parliament the control of the civil police, 
but will retain the Irish Constabulary in English hands as a 
kind of gendarmerie. It is quite possible that when the plan 
is revealed to Parliament no such precaution will be found 
within it; but if there is, it seems to us not only a foolish 
but a dangerous one. The reason against granting the control 
of the civil police to any Irish representative body is the final 
one against Home-rule,—that there is no ground for con- 
fidence that the police will be used to uphold Imperiallaw. No 
contract unpopular with the majority in the Parliament of 
Dublin will be of any worth, for the police will not act heartily, 
or perhaps not at all, when its enforcement is resisted. If, 
for example, the Parliament of Dublin contains a majority 
favourable to the House League, no contract for house rent 
will be valid, because the police will not assist in the evic- 
tions necessary to collect the money. There is no answer to 
that argument, except a blank denial of the hypothesis on 
which it is based; but if Home-rule is granted, we see no 
good, and much harm, in retaining the Constabulary as 
gendarmes. It is the civil police, not they, who will be en- 
trusted with the enforcement of contracts, and their fidelity 
to Imperial orders will, therefore, prevent none of the 
dreaded evils, which, indeed, in the face of a legislative body 
whose members will on the theory consider those evils 
blessings, cannot be prevented. If the Irish are to rule 
themselves, they must work out their own problem un- 
restrained by us. On the other hand, if the Irish Par- 
liament desires to enforce its own laws, it will occasionally 
need the help of an armed body, and must either create one or 
use the old Constabulary. In the former case, the restriction 
will be of no avail except to increase expense; while in the 
latter, we shall have this pernicious result,—that whenever the 
law is sustained by force, the force will seem to be foreign, 
and the hatred not only of England, but of law, will be 
kept up and intensified. If Home-rule is to do any moral good 
at all in Ireland, it must be by dissociating the ideas of law 
and of oppression, and by teaching the people that they them- 
selves, if they would keep down anarchy, must punish the 
lawless among themselves. That instruction isin all countries 
the very basis of free civilisation, and it has been impeded by 
the relation of Ireland to England. Under the proposed 
arrangement that healthy knowledge can never be acquired, 
for while the police which uses no force will be Irish and 
popular, the police which uses force will be, or be said to be, 
foreign and detested. It will be as if in London we employed 
Englishmen to arrest sharpers, but in every case of riot relied 
on the intervention of a German guard. No system more 
fatal to the popular reverence for order could be devised any- 
where, and in Ireland its effect will be peculiarly evil, for 
the Irish masses entertain for the Constabulary a dislike 
which, probably from some inner sympathy with mili- 
tary display, they do not feel for the soldiers. They will 
acknowledge the military garrison to be necessary while 
Ireland remains under the Crown, but will denounce the 
Constabulary as the servants of the foreigner, and hate the 
enforcement of law because they hate them. 

We cannot see why, if Home-rule is to be granted, and with 
it the control of the civil police, the control of the armed 
police should not be granted too. They will not be wanted 
by the supreme Government, which, if it has to coerce a 
semi-independent Ireland, can only do it by military force or 
a blockade; and they will be wanted by the native Govern- 
ment, which, when it once begins taxing, may have to face a 
hundred local insurrections. The habit of mind of generations 
is not to be cured by an Act, and Irishmen have resisted law 
in Pennsylvania just as bitterly as in Kerry. It is said the 
Constabulary is so good a force that it is equal to a 
small army, and therefore would be dangerous; but surely 
that is a counsel of timidity. If it comes to an armed 
struggle between the countries, what difference can a force not 
a fourth of the Belgian Army on a peace footing, without 
artillery, and unused to act in great bodies, make to the result ? 








The Constabulary would be ten times as easy ¢ 

the same number of guerillas, for they “ak eral ae 
and wage war with a hope of gaining pitched battles ar “ 

a contingency will, we hope and believe, never arise, for sh = 
the English objection to use the soldiers ever vanish rs 
objection to use the Fleet will vanish too, and the Fle 
the more irresistible weapon; but if it did arise, the 
possession of a corps darmee by Ireland will make " 
appreciable difference, or one in British favour, Indeed. 
we would press even a more advanced argument, The 
one subject upon which the British Parliament, during th 

generation in which it has tried to do justice to Ireland - 
been steadily unjust, has been the refusal to Ireland of ¢ ual 
rights with Britain as regards armament. There is no tak 
Militia, though Ireland helps to pay military expenses: ang 
no Irish Volunteers, though Ireland contributes to the 
capitation grant. Those prohibitions, on the theory of 
equality, are unjust as well as dishonouring — for yo 
English of all men are bound, in this hour of bitter. 
ness, to remember that Ireland’s military honour has never 
been broken, and that her sons have no more betrayed the 
British colours than they have deserted them—and we are now 
paying a terrible penalty. It is because Ireland is not armed 
that it is so nearly impossible to act; it is for want of an 
armed force that she devises impalpable forms of resistance 

There may be conspiracy in the Irish blood—people used to 
say just the same about Italian blood—but human nature does 
not differ so much that a State possessing an army of braye 
men would not use it. The Generals would soon settle that 

even if public opinion did not, and till battle had been tried, 
we should hear nothing of baser methods of continuing the 
struggle ; and be the end what it might, the contending nations 
would respect each other. Nor would the chances of a struggle 
be increased. As a contemporary recently observed, it is not 
the men in command of armies who are so ready to rush upon 
superior power, but the men who do not understand what 
armies can or cannot accomplish. General Sheridan would be 
far slower to risk war with Great Britain than Mr. Sheridan; 
and it is the strong Government which can get itself obeyed 
that enforces law, not the weak Government which is afraid of 
resistance on every side. The fear, too, is opposed to all the 
facts. If England, with all her population and her wealth, 
and thirty thousand soldiers encamped in Ireland, cannot hold 
Ireland without armed constables, she cannot hold it at all, 
and had better give up the struggle, and commence a new 
career. 

To us, who sincerely believe that Home-rule for Ireland 
means, in the near future, either war or Separation, and would 
greatly prefer the latter, some of these petty precautions 
seem almost amazing. Here are men by the dozen who say 
we have only to trust Ireland generously, and all trouble will 
be over; and a third of them want to buy out the propertied 
class, while another third refuse to arm the police, and a con- 
siderable section of the remainder are most anxious about 
vetoes. If they really trust Ireland, and are conscious of 
being wise as well as right, what are they so fearful for? Why 
should a “liberated,” and “regenerated,” and “ friendly” 
Ireland not be as strong as natural circumstances will allow, 
and organise herself according to her own judgment of what 
is wise and fitting? She will not be the less regenerated 
because she has a Constabulary, or the less friendly because 
she has a force of her own able to put down a local mob. The 
truth is, those who are about to vote for Home-rule distrust 
its results ; and as they are not prepared to say so, they cast 
about for devices which, if legislative power is once granted, 
will be as powerless to stay the rush of a popular wave as 
Mrs. Partington’s mop. One would like to have seen Sieyés's 
face when told that La Vendée was to be allowed a Convention 
of its own, but that it was considered a necessary precaution 
to keep the gendarmerie still in Parisian hands, He would 
have said, we think, that the Commandant of the garrison 
would answer that no insurrection should happen, and that to 
answer for anything else was, under the conditions, not in 
mortal man. 





THE PRINCE OF BULGARIA. 


teen journalists are not quite fair just now to the 

Prince of Bulgaria, whose attitude has become one of 
the most important factors in the Eastern Question. They 
forget not only his character, but some of the gravest con- 
ditions under which he is working. He is not free, either as 
a man of honour or as a statesman, to accept a five years’ 
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tenure of the Governor-Generalship of Roumelia, now offered 
him b the Powers. — He became Prince of that Province 
ugh an insurrection in which the Roumelians risked 
everything, even that worst of horrors, @ massacre by Turkish 
jrregulars, 10 order to secure union with their kinsfolk. It 
was for that end, and that only, that the population declared 
him Prince, and invested him with an ad interim dictatorship. 
The moment the union was declared, the Roumelians, together 
with the Bulgarians, furnished the Prince with an army of 70,000 
men, bore its whole cost, and supplied its commissariat ; and 
when the movement ended in an invasion, endured incredible 
hardships from cold and exposure, and after three weeks of 
sanguinary fighting, drove the invader from their soil. In all 
these operations they owed much to the genius and courage of 
Prince Alexander ; but he also, unquestionably, owed much to 
their valour and devotion. He is now asked to give up the 
yery prize for which they fought, the unity of Bulgaria, and 
to content himself with a personal advancement which secures 
nothing for his country except the certainty that in 1891 she 
will again have to contend in the field for her liberties and her 
ideas. For five years everything is to be left uncertain, and 
the Roumelian who calls himself a Bulgarian is to remain 
liable to a charge of treason against the Porte. The Prince is 
right as a gentleman in refusing those terms, and it is 
by no means so certain that he is wrong as a far-sighted 
olitician. 
The Prince of Bulgaria’s position is better than it looks. 
Elected as he was by the Roumelians, and victor as he was 
over the Servians, he cannot be turned out of United Bulgaria 
except by force, and it is by no means certain that the force is 
ready. The Sultan is most disinclined to march against him, if 
only because failure would involve the loss of Constantinople ; 
andif he did march, he might be defeated. He has many men; 
but the Prince would resist him at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand troops full of confidence, acting in their own country, and 
ready to repeat those desperate bayonet charges which shattered 
the Servian regiments, and which are so formidable to Oriental 
soldiers. The moment the Sultan moved against Bulgaria, 
Macedonia would be in insurrection, Greece would flood Epirus 
with the army now on its frontier, and Servia would seize the 
province she most desires, Old Servia. Under such circum- 
stances, the Prince of Bulgaria might win; and if he did win, 
there would be an end of Turkey in Europe, and the long- 
predicted expulsion of the Crescent would occur at last. The 
Sultan will run no such risks, and the danger from Russia, 
though more formidable, is probably exaggerated. That the 
Czar is profoundly irritated is true, and he has plenty of reason 
for irritation ; but his threat of occupying Bulgaria can only 
be intended to overawe. He cannot march down through 
Roumania without breaking the agreement of the three 
Empires, and running the risk of an attack in flank 
from Austria; and to attack Bulgaria by sea is no 
child’s-play. The Czar has men in profusion; but to 
crush the Bulgarian Army a hundred thousand Russians 
would be required, and the transport of a hundred thousand 
men to a coast defended by a competent General, and an army 
which can choose its own positions, might easily overtax 
Russian means. The carriage of such an army, with its artil- 
lery, horses, commissariat, and matériel of war, would be a 
serious undertaking for England, and is not, we believe, 
within the power of the Russian Black Sea Fleet. There 
would be a chance of defeat on landing, and defeat would 
so endanger the Romanoff dynasty, that the Czar would 
be compelled to exert his whole strength, and run the endless 
tisks—financial, political, and military—involved in moving a 
great army south by the Bessarabian route. The Czar, unless, 
indeed, he has grown furious in his gloomy solitude, will scarcely 
contemplate invasion by sea; and the courageous attitude of 
the Prince may prove the wisest policy, more especially as he 
has warm supporters in Constantinople, and friends throughout 
Europe who, so long as he resists Russia, will be more than 
warm. Sta‘esmen in Berlin have no desire to see Russia in 
Constantinople, and statesmen in England have long been 
looking for any competent claimant to the Byzantine throne. 
There is, of course, one danger in Prince Alexander’s road 
of the most pressing kind; but then, he can do nothing to 
avert it, and is wise in treating it as non-existent. We have 
always regarded it as possible, though wholly unproved, that 
the three Imperial Courts may be bound by a secret agreement 
in certain contingencies to repeat their Polish policy, and 
avert a struggle among themselves by a partition of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Germany receiving compensation in the West or 


Prince Alexander; but then, against such an agreement he 
would by himself be wholly powerless. He might defy it if 
the whole population of the Balkan were prepared to fight 
as Spain fought against Napoleon, or if the Western 
Powers would together stake their future on a series of 
campaigns ; but failing aid of that unhoped-for kind, he could 
do practically nothing. He could not face three millions 
of men with a hundred thousand. But that danger 
comes no nearer, because he adheres to his promise to 
the Roumelians. The obstacles which impede such a par- 
tition will not be removed by the union of the Bulgarias, nor 
could they be strengthened by an unworthy and precipitate 
submission. The Prince, therefore, stands firm, declares him- 
self de facto and de jure ruler of both Bulgarias, fuses their 
Administrations, unites their Parliaments, constitutes their 
armies one, and quietly awaits events as the strongest single 
person within the Peninsula. If Greece declares war, he will 
be able to dictate his own terms to the Porte, and we may be 
sure his terms will be independence and extension to the 
Rhodope ; and if Greece remains quiet, he holds Bulgaria by a 
legal title, and Roumelia by the right at once of popular election 
and military occupation. If he can only keep off assassins, 
his position is a strong one, and it is by no means certain that 
fortune will ultimately desert the only man in the East who 
of late years has shown the courage to take a strong resolve, 
and the ability to organise and command a new and powerful 
amy. There are situations in which audacity is wisdom, and 
such a situation may well exist at Sofia. 


RAILWAY WRATH. 


FTER the almost ecstatic way in which Mr. Mundella’s 
Railway Bill was received by all parties in the House 

of Commons and the Press, it is rather startling to read the 
denunciations of it which have been issued by the Railway 
Companies. According to the Chairmen of the various Rail- 
ways, this harmless-looking Bill is nothing but a gigantic 
scheme of robbery. Mr. Dent Dent, the Chairman of the 
North-Eastern, describes it as legislation of a novel and 
dangerous character; while Mr. Richard Moon appeals, in a 
melancholy mixture of ordinary and loaded type, to his share- 
holders “ to resist this first step towards the confiscation of 
their property.’ He even, in humble imitation of the founders 
of the Primrose League, issues a special circular to his lady share- 
holders, not troubling them io attend the meeting of the Com- 
pany at Euston, but to use their influence with Members of 
Parliament and other males to prevent this scheme of confisca- 
tion being carried out. As for Sir Edward Watkin, it may 
be easily imagined that his holy horror at such revolu- 
tionary proposals is boundless. The end of the world 
must needs be near when the sheep wish to dictate how 
nearly they are to be fleeced, and they wish to direct their 
Directors. Even the Midland Railway, no longer, unfortunately, 
governed by Mr. Allport, has taken up the hue and cry, and 
joins the rest in shouting, “ Stop, thief !” to poor Mr. Mundella. 
And all this shrieking of railway-whistles and explosion of 
danger-signals is because the Railway Companies are to be 
invited to revise their rates. “It is proposed by the Bill,” simply 
says Mr. Moon, “ to authorise the Board of Trade and a Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament to prescribe a new 
scale of rates and charges for the conveyance of traffic upon 
the Company’s railways, and to entirely sweep away the pro- 
visions contained in the various Acts of Parliament by which 
the present tolls and charges are regulated, and upon the faith of 
which the whole capital of the Company, amounting to upwards 
of one hundred millions, has been subscribed and expended.” 
Worse than that, it is actually proposed, and Mr. Moon horrescit 
referens, that any wretched * Local or Harbour Board, any 
Public Local Authority, or any Association of Traders or 
Freighters, or any Chamber of Commerce or Agriculture,” may 
ask for a further revision at a future time, if they think their 
respective clients are being overcharged. It is incredible, bat 
it is true. The worm shall not only be allowed to turn once, 
but if he is trodden on again, he shall even be allowed to turn 
again. For fifty years or so, the Railway Companies have been 
imposing their own rates, pretty much at their own will, upon 
the country ; they have had it all their own way before Par- 
liamentary Committees; and bit by bit, here a little and there 
a little, have piled up a burden grievous to be borne on their 
customers. Now, it is actually proposed that the customers 
should appear before an impartial tribunal—the Board of 
Trade—which has time to hear, and garnered experience to 
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mentary counsel and railway engineers; and though an appeal 
is given to a modified form of the old tribunal, yet the whole 
proposal is characterised as robbery, spoliation, plunder, con- 
fiscation. There is something quite pathetic in the picture drawn 
by Mr. Moon of the intending purchaser of railway stocks 
or debentures, carefully ascertaining the exact maximums of 
traflic rates allowed by the special Acts of the various Com- 
panies, balancing them against one another, and investing in 
the Company which is allowed to charge the highest rates, or 
which is likely to carry most of the articles which are charged 
the most. Then, when he has invested his money on the faith 
of those charges, a confiscating conspiracy is formed between 
Mr. Edward Stanhope and Mr. Mundella, and they agree, 
indeed, not to lower those charges, but to allow those 
who use the railways to be heard on the subject of lowering 
them. 

The beauty of this picture of careful yet confiding innocence 
thus shamefully betrayed is, perhaps, a little marred by being a 
shade too ideal. Imagine the would-be investor endeavouring 
to ascertain the charges authorised by the London and North- 
Western Company’s Acts. Before setting out on such a quest 
as that, he had far better have set himself to codify the Law of 
Trusts or digest the laws of the weather. The classificatiors of 
2,300 articles at maximum charges, scattered through only 128 
Acts of Parliament, are all that the careful investor need have 
considered, in order to arrive at the statutory charges on the 
faith of which he would advance his money. He would then 
only require further to know how much in each case the 
actual charge was below the statutory maximum, what 
reductions were made on taking a quantity, and how the mile- 
age charged for the same article varied according as it was 
carried from a place where there was or was not competition 
by rail or sea, or whether it was a case of through, long- 
distance, or short-distance traffic. The truth is that every- 
body knows that nobody knows what are the traffic charges 
of any particular railway, still less of all railways, and that 
the ordinary investor not only does not know, but does not 
care what the charges are. He considers the dividends paid, 
the district served, and the Stock Exchange valuation of the 
railway management, and invests accordingly, with as much 
regard for the rate of traffic charges as he has for the colour 
of the Directors’ hair. Not only so, but even railway managers 
themselves, if they know what the charges for a given article 
from a given place are, profess that they do not know what the 
profit on its carriage is. The suggestion is, then, absurd that 
the revision of rates is, or could be in any sense, a rescission 
of contracts between the shareholder and the trader, or the 
Company and Parliament. Even, however, if the matter had 
been accurately gone into by every investor, no one would have 
the right to complain if every rate in the country was arbitrarily 
halved. Every Railway Act since 1845 has contained an 
express proviso that “ nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to exempt the railway ...... from any future re- 
vision or alteration under the authority of Parliament of the 
maximum fares and charges authorised by the Acts,” and, as a 
correspondent of the Times has pointed out, it is only lawful 
for the Companies “to make such charges as they may from 
time to time determine upon, not exceeding ” those authorised 
by the Company’s own Acts. The Companies have often raised 
portions of their own charges in their own interests. They 
have not a leg to stand upon in arguing that Parliament is not, 
in the letter as well as in the spirit of the law, morally as well 
as legally justified in revising rates when and as it pleases. So 
chaotic, so arbitrary, so secret are the charges of the Companies, 
so dire is the discontent of the traders, that it is imperative on 
Parliament to insist on reform. To contend that a codification 
and amendment of railway rates is a breach of faith is 
ludicrous. To raise the cry of * confiscation ” is simply to spoil 
a good watchword by wearing it out through every-day use on 
trivial occasions. Parliament and the public have heard the 
ery of “ Wolf!” from great monopolising Companies a little too 
often to pay any attention to it in such a matter. There is, 
no doubt, great danger that Mr. Mundella’s Bill may impose 
such a burden of expenditure in the double fight over rates 
before the Board of Trade and then before Parliament, that 
the traders will only find their chains made heavier and tighter 
instead of looser, and that the Companies will have it all their 
own way as heretofore. However that may be, there is some- 
thing childish in these great autocratic Boards of Directors 
trying to make their shareholders or the public believe that 
they are going to be robbed because they are to revise their rates 
under the supervision of the Board of Trade, and with an appeal 
to a Joint Committee of both Houses, If there was also to be 





anneal 
a revision of the expenses of management, and especially of 


Directors’ fees, the outcry would be more intelligible, It 
certainly could not be more groundless. 








SIR HENRY TAYLOR. 
HERE is something in the life of Sir Henry Taylor, the olg 
poet who passed away from among us on Saturday, dying 
at eighty-six, without pain, without struggle, and withoy 
warning, save from his many years, which to the working man 
of letters should be specially fascinating. His whole career was 
evidence that a man may labour all his life, labour hard, ang 
successfully, and for a living, yet remain throughout a man of 
letters, not merely interested in intellectual pursuits as, in g 
dilettante way, so many men are, but engrossed in them, pur. 
suing them with passion, and himself adding by his ow, 
creative work to the sum of thought and intellectual pleasure 
in the world. ‘There have been many such, from the sweet 
singer of Israel who was a King, with such rough govern. 
ing work to do, yet who has by his songs through all the ages 
since deepened the devotion of mankind, and the mighty poet. 
prophet who, the scholars say, was Vizier in Jerusalem, down to 
the fighting Spanish soldier who laughed knight-errantry out of 
the world, and the working Premier of a petty State whose 
dramas are the pride of the foremost people of Europe, or, to 
descend the scale, down to the three clerks who, one as poet, one 
as historian, and one as humourist, gave literary lustre to the old 
India House; but every fresh instance is a gain. Originally a 
middy, afterwards a clerk, Henry Taylor at twenty-four was a 
junior clerk in the Colonial Office, and for forty-eight years, 
through the whole of a long maturity, worked like any other 
professional for his income. He did his work, often of the 
dullest kind, so well, that he became the friend of genera- 
tions of statesmen ; but still, it was work, done with assiduity, 
perfected with detail, and often followed with painful dis. 
appointment. The responsible Minister is not bound to 
follow his irresponsible Permanent Secretary ; and when he will 
not, as happened with several of Taylor’s proposals for the 
Blacks, the patient labour of months may be rendered useless 
inaday. His Minutes would fill volumes, and he toiled at 
plans like his scheme for smoothing slavery through apprentice- 
ship into freedom, or his project for improving the administra- 
tion of criminal law, as if his official duty were the sole one to 
be performed. He neither shirked it, nor trifled with it, nor 
held himself above it, but made it pleasant by devotion to it, 
and by putting his full powers fairly into all for which 
he was paid. Most men would have held that in such 
work they had amply discharged their intellectual obliga- 
tions to mankind and to themselves; but Sir Henry 
Taylor kept on cultivating himself like a student, mastered 
fresh languages, read everything, discussed everything, and 
poured out as freely what of poetic strength there was in 
him—and there was much—as if he had been born to leisure, 
or had stolen it from duty. It may be said that the quality of 
his poetry suffered from his work, and that but for those daily 
labours there would have been more fire in his utterances, 4 
deeper lyric cry in his voice, and, of course, no mortal can tell 
accurately the might-have-been of any man. That, however, would 
not be our judgment. As it seems to us, Philip van Artevelde, 
by far his greatest work, could only have been produced by 2 
man in whom poetic fire fused and vivified other capacities, such 
as the power to think like a statesman, and the potentiality, to 
us visible in almost every line of the drama, of becoming one of 
the grandest of English orators,—of the orators, that is, who use 
their gift as the vehicle for sober thought about the way to govern 
men. We take the splendid speech in which Van Artevelde 
rouses the fainting burghers of Ghent to reject their oppressor’s 
offer of pardon to be the most complete, though by no means 
the highest, expression of the author’s true genius; and that 
speech is smelted oratory, might, had the occasion offered, have 
been poured from the lips of Demosthenes or Burke. We 
could imagine even now, had Britain or Ireland but the orator, 
aman of either island protesting against the belief that under 
any Act the enmity of ages would die away in words unchanged 
from these :— 
“Oh, sirs! look round you lest ye be deceived ; 
Forgiveness may be spoken with the tongue, 
Forgiveness may be written with the pen, 
Bat think not that the parchment and mouth pardon 


Will e’er eject old hatreds from the heart. 
There’s that betwixt you been which men remember 
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ill they forget themselves, till all’s forgot, 
ml the deep sleep falls on them in that bed 
From which no morrow’s mischief knocks them up. 
There’s that betwixt you been which you yourselves, 
Should ye forget, would then not be yourselves ; 
For must it not be thought some base men’s souls 
Have ta’en the seats of yours and turned you out, 
Tf in the coldness of a craven heart 
Ye skonld forgive this bloody-minded man 
For all his black and murderous monstrous crimes ?” 
And it is from that class of mind, the mind full of fire, yet 
full also of reflectiveness and statesmanlike observation, that 
the one line of Taylor’s which Englishmen instantly embodied 
in the language, where it will remain as immoveable as any 
of the hundred lines similarly snatched from Othello, also 
= ‘Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them; to whom add 
A smaller tally of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men.” 
No dreamer, or idler, or dilettante, be his gift what it might, 
could have written Philip van Artevelde, which, fine gold 
as much of it is, bears in every line the imprint of a man who 
had been compelled to observe closely ruler’s work, and had had 
oceasion to see as well as think that— 
“To be the chief of honourable men 
Is honour; and if dangerous, yet faith 
Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,—what is that 
But to be mind to an unwholesome body— 
To render up God’s gift a human soul 
In sad metempsychosis to the brutes, 
Whose carrion, else exanimate, but gains 
A moment’s life from this, then so infects 
That all together die the death of beasts.” 
That close observation extended to society, and it was no 
neophyte who put into the mouth of Van Artevelde’s mistress 
these lines of almost Shakespearean subtleness and insight :— 
“Bat mark you this, Cecile: your grave and wise 
And melancholy men, if they have souls, 
As commonly they have, susceptible 
Of all impressions, lavish most their love 
Upon the blithe and sportive, and on such 
As yield their want and chase their sad excess 
With jocund salutations, nimble talk, 
And buoyant bearing. Would that I were merry! 
Mirth have I valued not before; but now 
What would I give to be the laughing fount 
Of gay imaginations ever bright 
And sparkling phantasies! Oh, all I have, 
(Which is not nothing though I prize it not,) 
My understanding soul, my brooding sense, 
My passionate fancy, and the gift of gifts 
Dearest to woman which deflowering Time, 
Slow ravisher, from clenched’st fingers wrings— 
My corporal beauty, would I barter now 
For such an antic and exulting spirit 
As lives in lively women.” 
We are not, however, concerned to weigh Sir Henry Taylor’s 
work just now, save to say that he was a true poet, whose rank 
may best be measured by the instinctive feeling of every com- 
petent reader that, limited as his range was, and deficient as his 
great drama is in play of poetic fancy, the only standard by 
which he can, within his limit, be tried is Shakespeare in Covio- 
lanvs. Our object is to register a belief that, so far from his 
work ctippling him, but for the thought gained in his daily 
work a humbler standard might have sufficed. 

The element of happiness must be counted in, too. Men of 
letters are a little apt, we fancy, to assert that work is happiness 
to the handicraftsmen, but that for themselves the condition of 
happiness is leisure; but the theory is not true. The intel- 
lectual life requires conditions as buttresses, just like any other 
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life; and one of the pleasantest of conditions is to have work to 

. ] . . . 
do in part of every day which does not render intellectual life 
impossible, but which imperatively must be done. That not 
only concentrates thought, which in unbroken leisure becomes 
mere reverie, purposeless, and comparatively useless, but stimu- 
lates thought by making the time of thought seem also the time 
of leisure and recreation. The daily work may, of course, be 
too exhausting; but if it is not, the leisure-time gains by the 
sense of escape a joyousness and spring that otherwise might be 
wanting, The man of unbroken leisure tends to.melancholy, 








unless he places on himself a task, and it is best for the mind 
that the task-work should be that which, being professional, 
and recurring daily, is performed at last with something of 
automatic skill. The spirits which never flagin Trollope’s novels 
were due in part to the daily task he performed, and which made 
his creative Jabour—all done, be it remembered, at intervals— 
seem to him comparatively recreation. There is, however, an 
instance stronger than Trollope’s,—indeed, an extreme instance. 
Lamb, who was never a worker, who detested the toil -he lived 
by, and who, to use his own joke, always, when he dared, made 
up for coming so late to office by going away so early, some- 
times hated his life because of its “ grind,” exulted when his 
“grind” was done, and without the “grind” found himself 
permanently miserable. So far from the thoughts coming to 
him more easily, they came to him with greater difficulty ; and 
he at last decided that, even to him—surely a littératewr, if ever 
one lived—protection from unbroken leisure was a need. He 
would have been happier had he continued in harness to the 
end of his life; and so, we imagine, would all to whom the en- 
joyment of Nature or of some hobby does not stand in the place 
of enforced though limited toil. We have not yet succeeded in 
uniting hand-labour and brain-labour, and possibly never shall 
succeed. If we mistake not, the experience of Cornell University, 
where the experiment was thoroughly tried, was not favour- 
able to that idea; but that intellectual forced labour can 
be united to intellectual voluntary labour, and sweetens 
instead of poisoning the latter, is abundantly clear. Work, 
in truth, is not happiness, though only an Oriental would 
have described it as God’s curse on man; but it meets 
some need in human nature as strong with those who lead the 
intellectual life as with those who lead lives of action. The 
latter too often rot when the compulsory work ceases; the former 
dream, or dissipate themselves in endless reverie. May it not be 
that the toil by which one lives, corvée as it often seems, uncon- 
sciously strengthens the muscles of the mind, till the voluntary 
work is done with an easier strength, and without deterioration 
from fatigue? Goethe’s work locks like it, and so does that of 
the poet who has just slipped away. 





UNINTENTIONAL LIBEL. 
CERTAIN amount of uncertainty and apprehension 
must at the present moment affect the minds of book- 
sellers and librarians as to their possible responsibility for 
libellous statements contained in the books sold and circulated by 
them, and of which they are thus made the unwitting medium ot 
publication. It is obvious that a bookseller or a librarian cannot 
be expected to read carefully through his whole stock-in-trade, 
so as to make himself acquainted with its contents. He might 
probably regard it as his duty to look into any book coming 
into his hands which, from its title or professed subject- 
matter, suggested that its contents were of a libellous or 
dangerous character, or any book which was marked out by 
notorious public condemnation as unfit for circulation. So, 
again, there are authors whose works no_ self-respect- 
ing bookseller would admit and circulate without assuring 
himself that the particular production contained nothing 
personally or generally offensive. But with regard to the 
vast majority of books, the bookseller and librarian rely on 
the publisher, and pass them on, nothing doubting, and in 
blissful ignorance of their contents. It must have been rather 
a shock, therefore, to the bookselling world when the other day 
they saw the great and most respectable firm of W. H. Smith 
and Son crying “ Peccavimus!” to Mrs. Weldon, and sub- 
mitting to judgment on her terms with the gratitude of the 
vanquished to a magnanimous conqueror, and all because they 
had sold a book which, under the unsuspicious guise of a 
narrative of the experiences of a period of incarceration, pro- 
fessedly written by an ex-Army man, contained what wag 
unquestionably a very gross libel on Mrs. Weldon. 

It was expressly stated by the counsel for Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son that the members of that firm were at all times 
absolutely ignorant of the existence of the passages complained 
of in the book sold by them, and the character of the firm 
stamps this assertion with the seal of unquestionable truth. 
Messrs. Smith’s counsel were men of eminence, not likely to err 
in point of law, or to cry craven in a fight even with Mrs, 
Weldon, if they were on the side of right. And Sir Richard 
Webster, who led for the defence, claimed that the law was on 
his side. Yet, despite all this, he and his colleagues, in the 
interest of their clients, gave in and submitted to judgment; and 
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the outside public, not unnaturally, estimate results rather than 
professions. And so the natural conclusion the. bookselling 
and library world would deduce from these proceedings would be 
that innocence was no safety, propriety no protection ; that their 
seeming inoffensive bookshelves were in reality hives of potential 
actions for libel; that the most sober and sedate of books, sermons, 
travels, history, might all contain some obscure passage which 
might be tortured into a personal aspersion, and for which the 
unwilling calumniator or disseminator of calumny might be held 
responsible, the iaw declining to interpose its wgis. Fancy the 
terrors of a bookseller or librarian under the circumstances ! 
‘Where W. H. Smith and Son have fallen, how shall I stand ? 
Shall I put up my shutters until I have carefully perused every 
book in the place? Shall I take an indemnity from each 
customer? Shall I confine my business to the sale of the works 
of the Christian Knowledge or the Religious Tract Society ?” 
In every customer presenting himself, he would see a possible 
bearer of the bow-string. Driven to desperation, he might, like 
those who used curious arts, bring his books and burn them by 
way of recantation for past possible misdoings. 


Fortunately, the outlook is not really so gloomy, the danger 
so immediate, or the law so unreascnable. We do not profess to 
be able to explain or account for the course pursued by Messrs. 
W.H. Smith and Son’s counsel in the recent case. On the facts 
as stated by them, they ought to have come off with flying 
colours, had they fought the battle out. The only admissible 
theory would be that Mrs. Weldon, in cricket phraseology, had 
established a “funk.” For the law is quite clear on the point, 
and has been recognised by the high authority of the Court of 
Appeal in a case so recent as to be reported in the March 
monthly number of the “ Law Reports,” being, in fact, the very 
case alluded to by Sir Richard Webster on the occasion referred 
te. The case is that of “Emmens v. Pottle,” the libel in that 
instance being contained in a newspaper sold by the defendants, 
who were newsagents, a position so clearly analogous to that of 
a bookseller or librarian as to render the cases exactly on all 
fours. The jury found in effect that the defendants did not 
know of the existence of libellous matter in the paper sold by 
them, that they did not know tkat the paper was likely to contain 
a libel, and that there were no grounds on which they ought to 
have known the nature of the matter unwittingly promulgated by 
them. On these findings, Mr. Justice Wills gave judgment for the 
defendants, and his ruling was upheld by the Court of Appeal. 
The Master of the Rolls and his learned brothers admitted 
that a person selling libellous matter was primd facie liable, 
but they held that this presumption might be rebutted by a 
proof of innocence in the respects embodied in the findings of 
the jury, and that a person who was an “innocent disseminator 
of a thing which he was not bound to know was likely to con- 
tain a libel’ was not a person amenable to the law. The Master 
of the Rolls expressly guarded himself from being taken to lay 
down a general rule as to what would absolve from liability for 
libel persons who stood in the position of the defendants, but he 
practically did so in the terms stated above. Of course, the 
absence of reasonable care, still more the wilful abstinence from 
investigation when there is anything in the title of a book or 
the character of a paper to excite suspicion, would disentitle 
the person incriminated to the character of an “innocent dis- 
seminator.” There are some papers, for instance, which a 
man might fairly be held to sell at his peril, on the ground 
of their known scandalous character,—such papers as carry 
about with them qualities comparable to those of a dangerous 
animal which a man keeps at his own risk. With regard to 
such, it would probably be no defence for the seller to plead 
that he was not aware that any specific number contained libel- 
lous matter; and if the attention thus called to the matter were 
to result in restricting the sale and circulation of such journals, 
probably no very great harm would be done. But people 
carrying on a respectable business in high-class publications 
have no cause for fear, inasmuch as hopeless actions are not 
often instituted. The only thing requisite for safety is the exer- 
cise of that reasonable care as to the nature of the works sold 
which a right-minded trader would naturally bring to bear on 
his business apart from any question of the terrors of the law. 
The doctrine is so reasonable, and is based on such a firm 
foundation—namely, the practical common-sense character of 
the Common Law of England—that it can scarcely have been 
from fear of another view being taken of it in the House of 
Lords that Messrs. W. H. Smith’s counsel so unaccountably 
declined to rely upon it. 





$$ 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe the question Will ey, 
be raised again, despite the encouragement afforded by Moan 
Smith’s surrender; but if it be raised, it will infallibly be 
decided in favour of the defendant. Of course, the same absolute 
immunity does not extend to printers and publishers, who from 
the nature of their business are held necessarily to become 
acquainted with the character of the works they give to the world 
But even in these cases there are certain statutory protections 
which go far to mitigate the rigour of the law in favour of Persons 
who, by reason of absence of malice and culpable negligence, are 
not chargeable with moral guilt or wilfully offending. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
REDERICK DENISON MAURICE, writing in 1849 
the late Dr. Trench,—at that time not even Dean of 
Westminster, and fourteen years before he became Archbishop 
of Dublin,—says of him :—‘t To have been intimate so long ag 
we have been, we are very unlike, and I sometimes fear that We 
do not understand each other, from reserve on his side, or mine, 
or both. Nevertheless, I love and admire him very heartily; 
the fault is, I suppose, that we never quarrelled enough.” And 
again, in 1861, during Dr. Trench’s tenure of the Deanery of 
Westminster, Mr. Maurice writes in the same tone of wistful 
regret :—‘“ I never have any conversation with Trench on any 
serious topic, and do not the least know what he thinks about 
things in Heaven or earth.” In a word, there was to Mr 
Maurice, one of the warmest-hearted of men, a certain frigidity 
of reserve in the late Archbishop,—a reserve not in any way due 
to his official position, and most felt long before he filled any office 
of dignity,—which erected a certain wall of separation between the 
minds of colleagues who were in deep sympathy on many subjects, 
and had at one time been close friends. We fancy we can see the 
impress of this quality in the late Archbishop’s most charac. 
teristic writings, in his poetry no less than in that part of his 
work which was more directly devoted to the elucidation of 
Scripture. There certainly never were two men engaged 
heart and soul in the same general aims and the same general 
work,—Maurice and Trench were brother Professors in King’s 
College, London,—who were more different ; yet different as they 
were, they resembled each other in something more than the 
identity of their spiritual aims. Both Dr. Trench and Mr. 
Maurice were great students of words, and had for the wisdom 
of words the greatest possible reverence. Dr. Trench’s little 
book on “ Words” is one of the most popular books of that kind 
in the English language, and his most thoughtful and scholarly 
book on the synonyms of the New Testament,—a book of deli- 
cate scholarship,—is one by which he will long be remembered, 
Mr. Maurice, too, never entered on one of his deeper studies of 
philosophy or theology without a most careful study of the drift of 
those critical words by which the subject he had to deal with were 
best illustrated. He regarded “ words” just as Dr. Trench regarded 
them, as buoys which mark out that unconscious drift of 
human thought which has so much more of true guidance in it 
than even its more conscious and deliberate flow. Both Dr. 
Trench and Mr. Maurice looked upon words as condensing and 
crystallising a history of Divine purpose far deeper and more 
significant than any conscious purpose of man could control, 
And with this strong ground of intellectual sympathy, as well as 
the deep sympathy of their common Christianity, it is rather 
curious that their original intimacy rather fell off than ripened as 
years went on. The reason probably was that while Maurice's 
reserve more or less disappeared with the deepening passion of 
his later years, Dr. Trench’s reserve increased. He was a poet 
in his earlier life, and poetry unlocks lips which would other- 
wise be closed; but after it has ceased to unlock them, it is very 
apt to close them still more effectually, since poetical feeling 
makes the mind of him who feels it especially sensitive to 
the great inadequacy of human speech, and effects this long 
after it has lost its power to bring up the speech to something 
like the level of the feeling or the thought. Very likely Mr. 
Maurice was right that the intimacy between him and Trench 
had dwindled because they had not “ quarrelled enough,” by 
which he meant that they had not frankly expressed to each 
other the divergences of their thoughts and feelings. Maurice’s 
vehemence of conviction probably made Trench retire into him- 
self, and made his reserve all the more difficult to conquer. In 
Dr. Trench’s writings, there is a pervading sense of satisfac- 
tion in all those delicate distinctions which he could adequately 
define, and a pervading reluctance to enter on that larger field 








in which Maurice was strongest, and in which language merely 
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ows forth dimly at best what is in the heart; nor was 

in Dr. Trench that consuming zeal to give himself in 
-” way or other for his brother men, which made it almost 
on Ata to Mr. Maurice how ineffectual his words might be, 
ne ae as they bodied forth the passion of his yearning to reach 
the hearts of those whom he longed to help. When Trench 
ceased to write poems, he shrank into that field of clear and 
definite teaching in which his scholarship helped him most. On 
4 man of that type of mind, fastidiousness is apt to grow. 
Maurice was incapable of fastidiousness of any kind when once 
he felt that there was a work to be done in the world, the least 
fraction of which he might persuade himself that he could 
effectually perform. 

The late Archbishop of Dublin was not a man of that 
unique type. In him there was the sensitiveness of a 
naturally fastidious mind,—a mind which sifts anxiously its 
thoughts and words, and feels the jarring chords of our nature 
at least as keenly as it feels the augury of higher things. Dr. 
Trench must have realised again and again what Matthew 
Arnold means by the lines :-— 

“Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use 
Nor daily labour’s dull Lethean spring 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soiled glory, and the trailing wing.” 


shad 


Indeed, in the earliest of his published poems, Dr. Trench ex- 
pressed with very great beauty and power the despair which 
comes upon a sou! conscious chiefly of this “ soiled glory” and 


this “ trailing wing :”’— 

“T wandered forth upon the shore, 
Wishing this lie of Jife was o’er ; 
What was beyond I could not guess, 

I thought it might be quietness, 

And now I had no dream of Diliss, 

No thought, no other hope but this, 

To be at rest ;—for all that fed 

The dream of my proud youth had fled, 
My dream of youtl. that I would be 
Happy and glorious, wise and free, 

In mine own right, and keep my state, 
And would repel the heavy weight, 
The load that crushed unto the ground 
The servile multitude around. 

The purpose of my life had failed, 

The heavenly heights I would have scaled 
Seemed more than ever out of sight, 
Further beyoud my feeble flight. 

The beauty of the universe 

Was lying on me like a curse ; 

Only the lone surge at my feet 

Uttered a soothing murmur sweet, 

As every broken weary wave 

Sank gently to a quiet grave, 

Dying on the bosom of the sea: 

And death grew beautiful to me, 

Until it seemed a mother mild, 

And I like some too happy child— 

A happy child, that tired with play, 
Through a long summer holiday, 

Runs to his mother’s arms to weep 

His little weariness asleep. 

Rest —rest—all passion that once stirred 
My heart, had ended in one word— 

My one desire tobe at rest, 

To lay my head on any breast, 

Where there was hope that I might keep 
A dreamless and unbroken sleep ; 

And the lulled Ocean seemed to say, 
‘With me is quiet—come away.’ ”’ 


We do not, of course, mean that the fastidious feeling of what 
is amiss in life occupied the late Archbishop to the point of 
eclipsing the great promises held out to us by the Christian 
faith. Far from it. But certainly he did feel deeply, what he 
has elsewhere expressed,—namely, that he was not always 


“ Strong to fulfil in spirit and in voice 
That hardest of all precepts—to rejoice.” 


There was that in his countenance which, though it was not | 


without sweetness, embodied this deep sense of deficiency. 

Tn one of the most thoughtful and interesting of his papers on 
the synonyms of the New Testament, Dr. Trench dwells on the 
Greek word éva~Seie, which signifies “ piety contemplated on 
the side in which it is a fear of God.’ And in dwelling upon it 
he seems to us to describe happily the character of his own 
piety. “The image on which the word rests is that of the 
taking hold and cautious handling of some precious yet delicate 
vessel, which with ruder or less anxious handling might easily 
be broken...... But such a carefulness and cautious 
prudence in the conducting of affairs, springing, as in part it 
will, from fear of miscarriage, easily lies open to the charge of 











timidity.” And of the corresponding adjective <t23%; he says : 
—If we keep in mind that, in that mingled fear and love which 
together constitute the piety of man towards God, the Old 
Testament placed its emphasis on the fear, the New places it on 
the love (though there was love in the fear of God’s saints then, as 
there must be fear in their love now), it will at once be evident how 
fitly ’ the Greek word in question “ was chosen to set forth their 
piety under the old Covenant, who, like Zacharias and Elisabeth, 
were righteous before God, walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless, and leaving nothing 
willingly undone which pertained to the circle of their prescribed 
duties. For this sense of accurately and scrupulously perform- 
ing that which is prescribed, with the consciousness of the 
danger of slipping into a careless, negligent performance of God’s 
service, and of the need, therefore, of anxiously watching against 
the adding to, or diminishing from, or in any other way altering, 
that which has been by Him commanded, lies ever in the words 
when used in their religious signification.” “The careful taking 
hold and cautious handling of some precious yet delicate vessel,” 
describes admirably the kind of fastidious piety which shone 
out in the late Archbishop. His character was hardly 
in greater contrast to that of his early colleague, Frederick 
Maurice with his fixed gaze on God and his passionate zeal 
for men, than to that of his immediate predecessor in 
the See of Dublin, the bold, utilitarian Whately, with his rough- 
and-ready banter for all coxcombs, spiritual or secular, his 
somewhat narrow sagacity, and his contempt for all refine- 
ments. After Archbishop Whately, Archbishop Trench must 
have seemed to many of his clergy the very embodiment of 
decorum and reserve, of fastidiousness and taste, of Anglican 
sobriety and Anglican caution. And he certainly struck a 
deeper note than any struck by Whately, without offending the 
evangelical sensibilities of a Church which preferred even the 
most homely of logicians to anything like moral tenderness 
for Rome. For the purpose of striking such a note, Dr. Trench’s 
reserve was a great advantage; without it he would have excited 
far more distrust than he actually did; and his scholarly tone 
of mind, which avoided large theories in order to grapple with 
the exposition and illustration of specific Scriptural or spiritual 
difficulties more nearly within his grasp, was, perhaps, a still 
greater advantage. Menof all doctrinal shades could read such 
books as, for instance, his “ Studies in the Gospels,’ with profit 
and pleasure, and it was hardly possible for those who did so, 
to rise up from them in the narrow doctrinal temper in which 
they might have first opened them. We may instance the 
striking paper on “The Unfinished Tower and the Deprecated 
War,” in which the Archbishop shows that the “ counting of the 
cost’ enjoined on the Christian in the parables concerning 
the man who builds what he cannot finish, and the King who 
uudertakes a war to which he is unequal, is really intended to 
expose the absolute deficiency of all human resources for build- 
ing a tower that would avail as a mode of escape from God, 
or for making any effectual war against the giver of all 
spiritual strength. In spite of all his reserve and reluctance to 
enter on questions on which he did not clearly see his way, Arch- 
bishop Trench combined with the delicacy of true scholarship 
much of the delicacy of true poetic feeling, and used them both 
in the service of his Christian faith, so that his reserve stopped 
far short of frigidity, and his caution of fearfulness. 
true spiritual wisdom in him, though it was wisdom of a retiring 
and fastidioustype. For he was deeply impressed with the truth 
of his own fine apophthegm :— 


There was a 


“Merely thyself, O man, thon canst not long abide, 
But presently for less or greater must decide.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eg 
THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN IRELAND. 
To THE EpITorR oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct two trifling errors 
in my letter upon the above subject in the Spectutov of March 
13th, and to explain a statement which, though correct as it 
stands, is nevertheless, I find, misleading ? 

I mentioned that the number of holdings, according to the 
Census Returns, of thirty acres each and upwards was 152,139. 
I ought to have written 150,139. Again, I said that the number 
of holdings under fifteen acres was 226,454, whereas the exact 
number is 226,453. This last error, if it stood alone, would be 
too trifling to notice; but as I desire to be strictly accurate, I 
may as well take this opportunity to correct it. 
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Now as to the misleading statement. Speaking of the amount 
of the judicial rental, I said :—“ So far, therefore, judicial rents 
are about 7 per cent. over the tenement valuation.” This is 
quite true, as any one can see for himself by taking the figures 
I gave in the preceding sentence, and working out a rule-of- 
three sum. But as will be seen from the very interesting and 
instructive tables which I give below, the above statement is 
very far from being the truth in Ulster, where the judicial rents 
are, on the average, nearly 5 per cent. under the valuation; or 
in Munster, where the old rental had been 51 per cent. over the 
valuation, and the judicial rental is still nearly 24 per cent. 
above it; while in Leinster and Connaught judicial rents are 
12 per cent. over the valuation. 

These tables show how very misleading bald statements as to 
averages are, and also how unreliable Griffith’s valuation is as 
a basis of value. They also reveal the fact that in Ulster, where 
law and order generally obtain, and where, therefore, the National 
League has the least influence, advantage has been taken of the 
Land Act of 1881 toa much greater extent than in the other 
Provinces. In saying this, I do not intend to convey that the 
National League has been always opposed to tenants taking 
advantage of the Act; but in Ulster the farmers generally 
seemed disposed to accept it as a final settlement of the Land 
Question, whereas out of that Province the tenants have been 
holding back, in the expectation that as a result of continued 
agitation there would be further legislation in their favour, and 
that they would not, therefore, be well advised in binding them- 
selves to pay a fixed rent for fifteen years. 

t is gratifying to me to find that Sir James Caird’s figures, 
in his letter to the J'imes of Monday, March 29th, very nearly 
tally with mine as regards the number and valuation of those 
holdings, which, speaking roughly, are of a size to admit of the 
occupiers living and thriving. 

I ascertained from the Census Returns that there were about 
150,000 such holdings, representing a valuation of £7,290,000. 
Sir James Caird, adopting the figures given in Parliamentary 
Paper C,—2,934, 1881, as regards the number of separate 
holdings, and those given in “ Thom’s Official Almanac” for the 
values of these holdings, shows that there were 121,799 holdings 
of £25 each and upwards, representing a total valuation of 
£7,045,000. 

I said in my last letter that the occupiers of such holdings 
had a direct interest in the maintenance of the connection 
with England in its present form, aud the further I inquire, the 
more I hear that many of these persons already realise what 
will be in store for them when Home-rule comes, and are long-' 
ing for the advent of a strong Government to put down dis- 
order, and to enable them to enjoy in peace the fruits of the 
recent land legislation, and to become the owners of their hold- 
ings upon the easy terms offered by the Legislature. ‘ There 
is,” therefore, as Sir James Caird put it in the letter referred to, 
“no need of any heroic remedy, no occasion for the risk of a 
vast addition to the National Debt.” But this view assumes 
that obedience to the law will be enforced,—an easy assump- 
tion indeed, if England would but believe that she would have 
on her side in upholding order in Ireland every man who has 
anything to lose, but who, in the absence of any real Govern- 
ment save that of the League, will not—nay, cannot be expected 
to—incur the danger of losing his life or property by opposing 
the de facto Government. 

Tf, however, obedience to the law is not to be enforced, then 
there is nothing between an adoption by England of an heroic 
remedy and the abandonment by her of the landowning class. 
But an “heroic remedy ” does not mean a purchase measure for 
the benefit of mortgagees. It means, or it should mean, a 
measure which will ensure to every landowner an equivalent for 
the income which he will otherwise lose. To such a measure, how- 
ever, the British taxpayer will not consent; and as he will not, 
I for one would much prefer to run my chance with my fellow- 
countrymen than see my property compulsorily purchased upon 
terms much below the value for the sole benefit of mortgagees. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Aw Irtsu LIperat. 
Table of Rents fired by Trish Land Commission up to Dec. 81st, 1885. 
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ARCHDEACON DENISON AND CANON MACCOLL, 
[To THE EpITOR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Having now returned to London, I hasten to redeem my 
promise to Archdeacon Denison. He has accused me of 
“throwing mud” at him, “in the hope that some of it may 
stick ;” of having “invented facts” respecting him; and, jp 
particular, of having falsely charged him with being in fayoyy 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill of 1867. He challenges me tg 
“produce any evidence on that point,” and declares that J 
“cannot, because there is none to produce.” 

I threw no mud at the Archdeacon. My words are :—“It js 
a melancholy truth that there are multitudes of men like Arch. 
deacon Denison, honest in all other respects, who are so blinded 
by prejudices, that what they would welcome as a statesman: 
like policy if offered by a Tory Minister, they sincerely regard 
with horror when offered by Mr. Gladstone.” As an illustra. 
tion, I instanced Archdeacon Denison’s approval of the Reform 
Bill of 1867, having previously denounced the much less 
democratic proposals of Mr. Gladstone. 

Now for the facts :— 

In the year 1865 Mr. Disraeli denounced any “ vertical 
extension ” of the franchise, and pronounced in favour of “a 
lateral extension” only. Archdeacon Denison followed suit, 
He published in the chief Tory newspapers a letter, dated June 
3rd of that year, in which he said:—* Mr. Gladstone is not 
satisfied with a ‘ lateral extension’ of the franchise. He wants 
a ‘downward’ extension. Mr. Gladstone tells the working men 
of Chester that what is wanted is, that ‘the working men be 
more truly and freely heard in Parliament.’ Let no elector 
deceive himself. If he polls—and men who do not poll are 
poor creatures-—he polls for democracy, or against democracy. 
It is idle, or worse, to attempt to put any other colour upon the 
election ” for the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Gladstone was turned out of Oxford, and Archdeacon 
Denison claims the glory of that achievement. Mr. Gladstone’s 
very moderate Reform Bill was subsequently defeated on Mr. 
Disraeli’s and Archdeacon Denison’s lines, and in the following 
year Mr. Disraeli passed a Household Franchise Bill,—a 
Bill to which the Archdeacon now assures us that he was 
always opposed. He chose a strange method of opposition, for 
in a speech which he delivered at a great Tory banquet at Bristol,. 
on January 28th, 1868, he is reported in the Times and other 
papers to have used the following language :— 

“Tt was just because he saw in the Reform Bill of 1867 that affinity 
between reform in things temporal and spiritual which he had looked 
for in vain in any other of the Reform Bills of which they had seen 
so much, and it was because the Bill of 1867 had gone back to the 
old system of things in England, that he welcomed it. There were, 
however, some things in it he should like to see different. He did 
not like representation by minorities—he saw no principle in it; and 
he should very much like to see household suffrage carried into the 
counties, and he hoped to live to see it done. He was very thankful 
—and what old Tory was not ?—for what they had got; he said, and 
he was sure he might say it on behalf of that great company, that 
they would do their utmost to support the men who bad carried the 
Reform Bill. And he said this again, that if English gentlemen, 
whether bishops, or clergymen, or people, could not hold their own 
under the Reform Bill of 1867, with the goodwill of all the other 
electors, then he was very sorry for those English gentlemen, and it 
was their own fault.” 

Yet, in his pamphlet on Mr. Gladstone (p. 8), this Bayard of 
political consistency writes :— 

“ Extension of the Franchise to a class of men notoriously rot pos- 
sessed of the knowledge qualifying to exercise it as it requires to be 
exercised ; and, in their natural want of sufficient infor mation, opeD, 
especially in the country parishes, to bribery and corruption of the 
most ridiculous and contemptible description—houses, lander, Lorses, 
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ws, sheep, pigs, all for nothing ; this was the over-clever device of 
cows, 


the framer of the late ‘Reform’ Act-—the Via prima Salutis.” 

That is, in 1868 Archdeacon Denison “would very much like to 
see household suffrage carried into the counties, and hoped to 
live to see it done,” and in 1886 he vilifies Mr. Gladstone for 
having done it. In 1868, when a Tory Government deals with 
the franchise, the rural labourers are bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion; when Mr. Gladstone deals with the question, the rural 
labourers are “ notoriously ” ignorant and venal! 

This is a specimen of Archdeacon Denison’s trustworthiness 
as a controversialist. Yet he accuses me of being a “ reckless 
sontroversialist ”"! A man who is so ignorant of his own 
political inconsistencies is hardly the person to understand the 
character or record accurately the political career of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Since writiag my previous letter I have read Archdeacon 
Denison’s pamphlet on Mr. Gladstone, with pain and humiliation 
that such a production should come from the pen of a dignitary 
of the Church of England. The pamphlet seems to me to be 
written throughout without any feeling of responsibility as to 
the moral obligation of the Ninth Commandment.—I an, Sir, 
bes Matcotm MacCo.t, 

1 New Burlington Street, W., March 31st. 


P.S.—In my letter last week I quoted from memory the 
division on the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
gs over 400, against 90. I find that the exact figures were,— 
ayes, 498; noes, 95. Perhaps you may find room for the con- 
cluding words of Mr. Gladstone’s splendid speech :— 

“We are a minority, insignificant in point of numbers. We are 
more insignificant because we have no ordinary bond of union. What 
is it that binds us together against you but the conviction that we 
have on our side the principle of justice; the conviction that we 
shall soon have on our side the course of public opinion? (‘ Hear’ 
and ‘Oh, oh!’) I am not conscious of having spoken offensively. I 
am sure I did not wish to say a syllable that would wound the feel- 
ings of any man. But I say that we, minority as we are, are 
sustained in our path by the corsciousness that we serve both a 
generous Queen and a generous people, and that the generous people 
will recognise the truth of the facts we present to them. But, above 
all, we are sustained by the sense of justice which we feel belongs to 
the cause we are advocating, and because we are determined to follow 
that bright star of justice beaming from the heavens, whithersoever. 
it may lead.” 

Such is the man who, according to Archdeacon Denison, has 
ever been ready to sacrifice every principle of religion and 
morality in order to be on the side of the majority. 


{To tHE EpiroR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sin,—Personal controversy is not a thing to cumber you with; 
for myself, I shall be very brief in closing it. The real matter 
in hand, just at present, is Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. 

If Mr. MacColl had, in his letter which appeared in the 
Spectator of March 13th, stated the grounds of his complaint 
against me, I would have replied upon them. He did not state 
them; he substituted for them fictions of hisown. I concluded, 
uot unreasonably, that he had been skimming “ Mr. Gladstone.” 
The Greek chorus analogy in its more complete form, and my 
letter to the Guardian, as published, are in P.S. to “ Mr. Glad- 
stone,” seventh thousand, pp. 57-60. 

If Mr. MacColl had read my little book, he would have done 
better for himself; he would not have been profoundly ignorant 
of my grounds against Mr. Gladstone ; and would have seen 
that to call them “illusions of a distempered imagination ” is 
only to make an absurd statement. He would have been 
reminded that I have had no manner or degree of confidence in 
Mr. Gladstone, beginning with 1851, and have shown this 
throughout by my public action. He would, further, have 
saved himself from saying things of me about which he knows 
nothing at all. 

Again, if Mr. MacColl had read my little book, he wouid have 
perceived that what is meant in my letter to the Guardian by 
its being “an inherent part of Mr. Gladstone’s nature to go 
always with the majority,” is not met at all by instances of his 
voting in the minority. What I say is not touched by such 
instances. I say it in reference to and in connection with what I 
had published in December last, pp. 4-12 of my little book, about 
his guiding himself in respect of a proposal by himself of the 
largest measures of change, and time and manner of change, in 
Parliameat by the “Opportunist” rule of “practical politics,” 
pp. 10-12,—that is, by the existence at a given time of a majority 
in the House of Commons in favour of the proposal. One never- 





‘0-be-forgotten instance is enough. I refer to his well-known and j 





authenticated statement in 1865, and to his action in 1868, in 
respect of “ Irish Disestablishment,”—see pp. 11-12 of my little 
book. 

He is not singular in controversial process. Last week I had 
verbosa et grandis epistola from another man. He wrote, “I 
have not read your book, and don’t mean.” Then every manner 
of reproach he could put into three quarto pages. I told him I 
had burnt his letter, and should burn every other letter of his 
without reading it. 

Mr. MacColl’s case is the same in kind. In manner it is less 
bad, because it is a public charge. I take now final leave of it. 

For the real matter in hand, just at present, let me say very 
briefly what I have to add to what has been said by others very 
well. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has its way, either in whole or 
in part, there are four famous words in which to write its truth 
and its pretence :—‘ Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.” 
“They make a solitude, and call it peace.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce Antuony DEnNIsoN,. 





POETRY. 
ees 
RESPICE FINEM! 
I. 
“Tou liest, Hope,” ’tis said, when unfulfilled 
Thy promises ou life’s worn footpaths rest ; 
When roofless stands the temple thou didst build ;— 
But what say they who know and love thee best >— 
“Though the rich light which filled the morning skies 
Increase and fade into the depths of night, 
We sin if we believe the radiance dies, 
When, with slow steps, it leaves our common sight :— 
Once to have seen is surely still to see !— 
So when we speak of early Hope as dead, 
We take our hold of words but carelessly,— 
Forgetful that on Hope the Spirit fed, 
And gained—in losing even the truth to be— 
The present truth of self-maturity !” 


1. 
Ah! still the heart sighs on ?—Then seek again 
Some larger light ’mid drifting clouds of gloom ; 
For surely something, say you, must remain 
After Hope’s death,—some flowers grace her tomb !— 
Nay—tendeily—for she may not be dead, 
Bat sleeping, charmed, until your life kiss hers 
Into the living Beauty which you fled 
To place your love beside :— She ministers 
Not as we do even to our dearest guest ;— 
For banquet as we may, hunger is still 
A few hours distant only,—but her best 
Comes last, and ends all hunger !—Wherefore fill 
Thy heart with sorrow? Somewhere, it must be 
Thy pure, high Hopes touch God’s Desires for thee! 
: Joun Hocpen. 


ART. 


meas 

MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S PAINTING.* 

[THIRD NOTICE. ] 

Iw our last article upon this Gallery we spoke at some length of 
the “ Awakened Conscience’? and the “ Light of the World,” 
and pointed out that the latter picture in some ways held a 
unique position amidst Mr. Hunt’s works. In this, our last 
article upon the subject, we propose to speak of the character 
of the landscape-painting here, and sum up, as far as it be 
possible in a few words, the impression given by the collection 
as a whole. Perhaps after the “Light of the World,” the 
“ Scapegoat” is the most widely known of all Mr. Hunt’s 
Scriptural subjects, and practically this is a landscape picture. 
The goat, which gives the title to the work, finely conceived and 
painted as it is, and truly as it strikes the intended note of 
suffering and isolation, is, after the first look at the subject, 
forgotten in the consideration of the gaunt, desolate land, with 
its covering of crystallised salt and bleaching skeletons, of the 
narrow strip of sea, drearily dark under the shadow of its 
surrounding mountains, and above all of the peaks of the 


* 143 New Bond Street. 
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mountains, as they rise flushed with the scarlet and crimson of 
the sunset, into that wonderful sky, which the artist seems to 
have painted with the actual gold and purple of Nature 


herself. There is a good opportunity to notice, with re- 
gard to this work, how infinitely the dreariness of this 
scene is increased by the two matters which ought, from 
a conventional point of view, to take some of it away,— 
the presence of a living animal, and the presentation of the 
landscape under a flush of beautiful light. Under no grey sky, 
with no hint of human occupation to connect it with ourselves, 
could this end of the Dead Sea look as dreary as it does here. 
For a contrast to this, look at the little drawing called “ An 
Opening in the Sussex Downs,” which shows us such an English 
landscape as we might discover on our South Coast half-a-dozen 
times in the course of a day’s tramping, and beyond it a summer 
sea, sparkling in bright sunlight. From its own quietly record- 
ing, simple point of view, this is perhaps the most perfect bit of 
work in the exhibition, as it is certainly one of the most techni- 
cally skilful, the rendering of the sunlit ripples being especially 
original and dexterous in its method. Beneath this hangs a 
little bit of Cornish coast (such as one might see at “ Bed- 
ruthen Steps,” or, indeed, in a dozen spots between New Quay 
and Tintagel), which has all the brilliancy of one of Mr. 
Brett’s pictures, with a far more beautiful sense of colour. 
Turn from this to the large oil work of the “ Illuminations ” on 
the bridge at the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s marriage, 
and we perhaps see Mr. Hunt at his worst. His worst, 
and in a measure his best too, for this is, on the one hand, 
a thorough technical triumph on account of the enormous 
difficulties presented by the subject, which have been fairly 
and squarely encountered, and in many respects vanquished, 
—and on the other, the composition is, on the whole, very 
nearly vulgar; the painter has had no sympathy with his 
subject, save the artistic sympathy of rendering it as perfectly 
as possible; it is, or, at all events, it looks like, a picture 
painted to order, or for the sake of a little popularity-hunting. 
Those who do not recognise this at first will see it plainly 
on looking at the composition of the ‘ Ship,” which hangs 
as a pendant to the last-mentioned work. It is painted 
in a somewhat quieter key of colour, and the lighting 
is not so intense; bunt in many respects the pictures 
resemble one another. In both the time is night; in both the 
greater part of the picture seen under artificial light; and in 
both a dark, starlit sky surrounds the subject. Both, too, are of 
modern—we will not say prosaic—subjects. Here, however, the 
resemblance ceases entirely. The “Illuminations” isa picture of 
tumult and struggle; the “Ship,” one of peace—the one is 
crammed with figures; the other has but two or three, for 
whom we have to look here and there upon the deck. A sailor 
at the wheel, a Lascar bending down to the saloon skylight to 
talk to some one within, an old Anglo-Indian soldier with a 
puggaree round his wide-awake, a woman leaning her arm 
upon the bulwarks and looking out into the night,—these 
are all the actors iu this scene; and it is perhaps worthy 
of notice how entirely Mr. Holman Hunt has succeeded in 
presenting them to us quite clearly and plainly, and yet 
carefully avoid concentrating our attention upon any or all of 
them. ‘he Passage of the Ship through the Night is the 
subject of this picture, and the clearness with which the artist 
has realised this scene and given us its very essence, is hardly 
to be over-praised. It was the fashion when this work was first 
exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery to run it down, and call it 
ordinary and conventional; but time is remedying that, and 
people are beginning to see—though slowly—that there is more 
true imagination in realising the essence of a contemporary 
subject, than in reproducing the outside form of an antique life; 
that we had better have true pictures of what is nearest to us in 
feeling, thought, and action, than of what lies far behind, and is 
made beautiful, as are the shadows of the hills, by remoteness 
only. 

There are but few portraits in this Gallery, but there 
is one very good one, probably the finest which this 
artist has ever painted. It is of Professor Owen, and was 
exhibited at the first or second exhibition of the Grosvenor 
Gallery. In the present exhibition, through some accident of 
lighting, it does not look nearly so well as in its former place; 
but even here it holds its own amongst the more specially in- 
teresting work, In several ways, indeed, it is of great merit. 
No modern portrait with which we are acquainted is so precise 
and unfaltering in its work; for a parallel to the extreme vigour 


and completeness of the execution, we should have to 
to the old Flemish painters. And here, perhaps, we might fing 
an artist who in many ways resembled Mr. Hunt in the char 
acter no less than the method of his work, in Quentin Mats : 
one of whose wonderful “ Miser” pictures was bequeathed 4” 
the National Gallery some years since. <A peculiar hardnen 
in the painting of the flesh; the determination that detail shall 
be represented no less clearly, whether it be pleasant or un. 
pleasant ; an eye almost too keen to note modifications of 
colour, and a hand apt to slightly exaggerate the distinctness 
of Nature in its unfaltering execution. All these are marks of 
both painters’ work, and both, too, give by these qualities, ang 
others less easily to be perceived, a certain unsympathetic aip 
to their personages. But while all allowance is made for 
these drawbacks, it is but justice to say of this portrait 
of Professor Owen, that its truth to the man (as well as 
the completeness of its technical qualities) is most admirable, 
It may be, from some points of view, lacking as a pleasant 
picture, but it is the man himself. The work impresses us ag 
a bit of Nature, dug out with infinite difficulty, and bearing 
rough marks of the spade, but indubitably true. “Thus, and 
no otherwise, did this man look to me when I painted him,” 
is what the portrait says. 

The only oil landscape here of great importance, with the 
exception of the ‘‘ Scapegoat,” is called “Strayed Sheep,” 
and was painted on the “Fairlight Downs.” It represents 
a kind of little glade of rocks, brambles, ferns, wild flowers, 
&c., with the sheep in the immediate foreground; in the 
distance we see the slopes of the downs and a bit of sea. 
The whole picture is in the most brilliant light, and every detail 
of grass and flower, of the sheep’s fleece, &c., is given with great 
elaboration and distinction. The remark which we should like 
to make first about this work is that it is peculiarly a happy 
picture. Albeit it is in every respect a pre-Raphaelite work, 
it is ove of those which the people most opposed—as they 
think and say—to pre-Raphaelitism, nevertheless like. It is, 
moreover, a picture in which the artist seems for once not 
to have had any ulterior motive, but just to have gone down to 
a lovely place in lovely weather, and worked away happily, with- 
out too much thought. And, without dwelling further upon 
the technical character of this work, this brings us to the con- 
sideration of what is at the bottom of both Mr. Hunt’s ex- 
cellences and faults as au artist, —of his excellences, since it spars 
him on to overcome difficulties which have seldom been grappled 
with, and to realise his subjects in utmost minutiw of detail ; 
of his defects, since it prevents him from seeing the boundary 
between the possible and the impossible, the desirable and the 
undesirable. He wants painting to do more than lies within its 
power,—to perform the office not only of Art, but of religion and 
literature. He is so anxious to have his meaning made clear 
to the utmost degree, that he frequently forgets that the most 
sub:le meanings are sometimes, and not seldom, those whi:h 
vanish when they are brought too clearly forward. The con- 
sequence is that he is always treading a narrow boundary-line 
between the sublime and the ridiculous; for Art is not a pudding 
which can be made up, per recipe, of so many beautiful, and so 
many emblematical objects. A picture may be thought out till 
it is in description on paper a perfect demonstration of its 
subject, and may nevertheless fail to convey its meaning as 
essentially as a rough sketch, which has been drawn, so to speak, 
“hot and hot” from the crucible of the imagination. ‘Thus, to 
take examples of this, the red velvet (a kind of fillet) which is 
bound between the horns of the “ Scapegoat,” has, no doubt, 
some hidden significance in Mr. Hunt’s eyes, or is in accordance 
with the best traditions on the subject; but, nevertheless, 
there in that picture it strikes the wrong note; it jerks 
us back to modern life and the milliner’s shop; it lends 
itself to a comic view of the situation. Besides which 
there is always the danger that if we concentrate atten- 
tion upon these fringes of the subject, we may lay ourselves 
open to the Philistine who comes up and notices that we have 
omitted some actual, essential part of the scene (from the prosaic 
point of view), as the carpenter remarked about the “ Light of 
the World,’—* Why is there no sawdust on the floor underneath 
that half-sawn block of wood ?” You see, his attention had been 
drawn by Hunt's wonderful rendering of the shavings, and he 
straightway expected to find—and quite rightly—sawdust also. 
The rock upon which Mr. Hunt splits is, we venture to say, 
this,—that he does not sufficiently remember that true pre- 
Raphaelitism does not insist equally upon every detail, but 
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+ sists upon each detail in relative proportion to its importance. 
i we say its importance, we, of course, mean its importance 
with regard to the chosen subject. The gain to significance of 
the perfect rendering of all the subordinate facts of a composition, 
js right so long, and only so long, as no fraction of significance 
of the main subject is lost thereby ; directly the detail begins 
to encumber the meaning, directly it does not fulfil at definite 
fonction in the realisation of the scene, the detail is wrong. 
For a picture is not a treatise upon a subject, but a rendering of 
a scene, a thought, or a feeling, and we cannot follow out in it 
many complicated lines of thought; what it really teaches 
must be taught through one comparatively simple idea. We 
cannot afford space to show how this applies to such pictures 
as the “ Triumph of the Innocents,” the ‘“ Shadow of the 
Cross,” and the “ Light of the World;” but our readers can 
easily follow out the comparison for themselves, and with this 
excessively imperfect notice, we must close our notices of Mr. 


Holman Hunt’s painting. 








BOOKS. 
ees 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS.* 

Tur title of Mr. Harrison’s book is somewhat misleading. The 
opening essay occupies only ninety-three pages of a book which 
comprises four hundred and forty-nine in all, The essays which 
follow are of a most heterogeneous character; and except for 
the purpose of mere book-making, of which the author himself 
invariably writes with such righteous scorn, it is difficult to 
understand why they have been included in this volume. Some 
of them, we should imagine, are but little calculated to afford 
pleasure to the unwary whom the subject of the first essay— 
just now, thanks to Sir John Lubbock, a very popular one— 
may beguile into purchasing the book. What, the aggrieved 
reader may reasonably ask, have such essays as those entitled 
“The Opening of the Courts of Justice,’ “A Plea for the 
Tower of London,” and ‘‘ At Burlington House,” to do with the 
choice of books ? Mr. Harrison is careful to explain, in his preface, 
that the collected pieces are addressed rather to the “ general 
reader” than to the critic and student. The “ general reader ” is 
always a somewhat vague personage, and Mr. Harrison’s explana- 
tion helps to confuse our ideas of him. By general readers, we 
ourselves have hitherto understood that class of people to whom 
the chief periodicals of the day are not less familiar than other 
literature. These, however, can scarcely have been intended by 
the author, as they must have already made the acquaintance of 
the chief contents of the volume through the various magazines 
and newspapers in which most of the essays have appeared. We 
must, therefore, take Mr. Harrison to mean the more intelligent 
and cultured among the working classes, to whom high-class 
periodicals may be supposed to be less accessible than to persons 
of means and leisure. If it is to these that he indeed addresses 
himself, we cannot help thinking that he would best have con- 
sulted their interests and proved his sympathy by the publication 
only of the essay on the choice of books in the form of a pamphlet, 
so as to have placed it within the reach of the humblest reader. 

There is not much in Mr. Harrison’s opening essay. which 
will be likely to strike those who have heard or read Sir John 
Lubbock’s lecture, and seen the various letters it has called 
forth, as fresh. It is, perhaps, needless to say that Mr. Harri- 
son, like Comte, whom he delights to honour, writes strongly in 
favour of systematic study of the best authors, and has no 
patience with the indiscriminate and desultory reading of 
modern poetry and novels, which he believes to be one of our 
“commonest and most unwholesome habits.” His advice, 
briefly stated, is to read only writers of the first rank in every 
department and every language, neglecting all the lesser ones. 
He is very hard on Charles Lamb for what ke calls his 
“frivolous ” depreciation of standard books, especially those of 
philosophy and history ; and in one of the earliest passages of 
his essay he falls foul of the delightful humourist for reviving 
“the relish for garbage unearthed from old theatrical dung- 
heaps.” This is somewhat strange language to use about the great 
fellow-dramatists of Shakespeare and their immediate suc- 
cessors,—all of whom, though far below the master, are yet 
more akin to him, both by the character and quality of their 
genius, than any other English poet. We think it would be 
difficult to name a dozen native poets who could with justice be 
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pronounced distinctly superior to them. And there are not a 
few to whom the brief but most subtle comments of Lamb on 
the best work of the Elizabethans are even more precious than 
his inimitable essays. We are not surprised, however, at Mr. 
Harrison’s want of sympathy, for we find him writing some-. 
what depreciatingly even of Shakespeare, ranking him below 
schylus, and, in some respects, Scott, and recommending the 
“general reader” to confine himself to a dozen or so of 
his best plays. After this, we are, in some measure, pre- 
pared for his apparent preference of the Spanish to the 
English drama, and his lamentation over “the complete neglect 
of a literature so rich and rare.” He would have us turn from 
the Elizabethan dramatists, whom Lamb has made so dear to 
many of us, and read instead the plays selected by Comte from 
various Spanish poets. Of Comte’s favourite poet, Calderon, 
he naturally writes in the most enthusiastic terms, not scrupling 
to rank him with the mightiest. We take leave to doubt whether 
Mr. Harrison would have so strongly recommended the great 
Spanish dramatist without the sanction of the French philo- 
sopher wkose fervent disciple he is. We have no wish to dis- 
parage Calderon. In originality of plot, fertility of invention, 
imaginative power, and subtle and varied melody of verse, he is 
probably without a superior. But his comparative poverty of 
thought will, we think, for ever exclude him from universal 
recognition as the equal of such masters as Dante and 
Shakespeare, whose reflective powers were at least as remark- 
able as their purely poetical ones, and certainly consti- 
tute no inconsiderable portion of their claim to, pre-eminence. 
Intellectually, Calderon appears to us far inferior not only 
to Shakespeare, but to minor dramatists of our own, such as 
Webster, Ford, and Tourneur. In accepting Comte’s guidance 
in the choice of poets, Mr. Harrison seems to have forgotten 
that philosophers have frequently proved themselves as in- 
competent judges in matters of poetry as in matters of religion. 
We know, for example, that Locke’s favourite poet was Sir 
Richard Blackmore; and every reader of Hume's History of 
England will remember the queer things there said about 
Shakespeare. 

Mr. Harrison has more to say about the poets than about 
other writers, and we are not disposed to quarrel with him on 
this account. In an age of greed and materialism such as ours, 
it is, perhaps, scarcely possible to overrate the beneficial results 
of a sound course of poetical reading. ‘ Poetry,” it has 
been no less truly than beautifully said, “redeems from 
decay the visitations of the divinity in man.’ But in 
urging the general reader to study the masterpieces of alien 
poets rather than the works of second-rate native ones, Mr. 
Harrison does not appear to us to make sufficient allowance for 
those who have not the same opportunities for the cultivation 
of foreign and classical tongues as himself. The subtlest 
qualities of any poetry can only be apprehended by those to 
whom the language in which it is originally written is either 
native or has become naturalised by long use. It is safe to 
assert that there are very few, even among English scholars, to 
say nothing of general readers, who possess anything like the 
same degree of familiarity with other languages that they have 
with their own. Mr. Harrison recommends translations to 
those who are unable to read the originals; but most people 
find second or even third-rate native poetry pleasauter, if not 
better, reading than the most approved rendering of any alien 
poetic masterpiece. It is, we believe, universally admitted that 
England is more fertile in good poets than any other country. 
But if we read only the few greatest, how can we have 
any real knowledge of the extent and variety of our poetry ¢ 
We do not exactly agree with Mr. Palgrave, who commends 
the reading of even mediocre verse, as being better than that of 
novels; but we do think that the class of readers who have 
Mr. Harrison’s chief sympathy should have some acquaintance 
with the best work of all our finer poets. Mr. Harrison does 
ample justice to the prose-writers; not only does he omit no 
great name among our novelists, but he confesses to a partiality 
for writers like Bulwer, Marryat, and Cooper, which we scarcely 
expected from one who has so little toleration for Marlowe, 
Webster, and Ford. His essay is certainly an interesting and 
able contribution to an important subject; but we doubt 
whether it will be so much as read by those who are as yet 
unacqnainted with the great writers whose almost exclusive 
study he so strenuously recommends. It may, however, stimu- 
late to a renewed and closer acquaintance with the latter the 
enlightened few, and perhaps this is all that Mr. Harrison hopes 
to achieve. 
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The limits of space forbid us to criticise in detail the remain- 
ing essays. In “The Romance of the Peerage” we have an 
amusing criticism of Lothair, in which Lord Beaconsfield’s very 
faulty grammar and inflated diction are mercilessly exposed, 
though fall justice is done to the wit of the book. The dialogue 
entitled “Culture” is not very brilliant; it is an attack on Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, but seems to us wholly destitute of either 
humour cr wit, though the author evidently aimsat both. Ofthe 
articles on the lives of Carlyle and George Eliot, it is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to say more than that they are, on the whole, just 
and appreciative, though the author might have extended to 
the failings of Carlyle a little more of that charity which he has 
shown in excess to those of George Eliot. One of the most re- 
markable essays in the volume is an eloquent defence of the much- 
maligned eighteenth century. Those whose notions of the latter 
have been formed solely from the calumnious misrepresentations 
of Carlyle and his followers will find their judgment much modi- 
fied by a careful perusal of this essay. In claiming for the most 
typical poets of this century—Cowper, Burns, Gray, and others 
—the special distinction of being poets of humanity, or the people, 
the author has certainly indicated that characteristic in which 
Burns at least was unrivalled by any of his predecessors, if not 
also by any of his successors. His inclusion, however, of such 
poets as Beattie and Somervile among the glories of the 
eighteenth century is a somewhat strange comment on what he 
has previously said about being for the greater and not the 
minor lights of literature. Nor can we understand why, having 
mentioned such names, he should be altogether silent about 
Beattie’s contemporary, Churchill; for, surely, despite his 
habitual carelessness and manifold shortcomings, the author of 
The Prophecy of Famine and Gotham was a much more con- 
siderable man than either the poet of The Minstrel cr the poet 
of The Chase. 

The little work of Mr. Rees is written in a somewhat different 
spirit from Mr. Harrison’s, and those who wish to see all that 
can be said for and against the reading of books for their 
intrinsic merits alone, cannot do better than read the two works 
in conjunction. While Mr. Rees is so far at one with Mr. 
Harrison as to admit that the works of great men “best fit him 
for every-day existence, giving him health and strength to live his 
life and do his work,” his deepest love is reserved for rare and 
out-of-the-way volumes, which are endeared to him by some 
special association, and over whose pages he can linger and 
dream, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot.” Mr. Rees 
certainly states excellent reasons for his preference, and we 
think that every true book-lover will sympathise rather with 
him than with Mr. Harrison. His dainty little book contains 
gix essays in all, bearing more or less relation to the pleasures 
of the bookworm, though that entitled “The Romance and 
Reality of Dedications” seems somewhat irrelevant. The 
opening essay, ‘‘Concerning Books and Lovers of Books,” 
will probably be read with the greatest interest. Most 
book-buyers of limited means will recognise in the pic- 
ture of the man who “stuffs his newly purchased volume 
beneath his waistcoat or down into the bottom of his overcoat- 
pocket, until time and opportunity favour its transfer to a vacant 
aook on one of his shelves,’ a true portraiture of themselves. 
All the essays are genial and chatty, except the fifth one, which 
is entitled ‘‘Genius and Criticism,” and in which the author 
certainly loses his temper whenever he mentions the critics. 
Perhaps he does well to be angry with the latter for their frequent 
short-sightedness with respect to the merits of new poets who 
are startlingly original; but the recollection of how often the 
greatest writers have failed to do justice to one another might, 
we think, have qualified the severity of some of his remarks. 
Some of the most hostile criticisms of poets have been penned by 
brother poets. Walt Whitman himself, in whose behalf the essay 
appears to have been chiefly written, has said some things about 
the poets of his own country, and the greater ones of ours, which 
are far more severe and unjust than anything which has been 
said about himself by his most unfriendly critics, could well be. 
When successful authors are pardoned for their lack of appre- 
ciation of their equals, a little charity might, we think, well be 
spared for the mistakes of reviewers. 

CARICATURE.* 
1886.” “Therefore Mr. Everitt claims to bring the nineteenth 
century ‘down to date.’” With this idea in our head, we 
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a 
mechanically looked at the end of the volume, and beginni 
backwards, found, to our great spiritual contentment—~ag 
ourselves, workmen—a very handsome Index and five Appen. 
dices,—one on Cruikshank and his work, from 1819 down 
to 1849 ; another on Robert Seymour’s work between 1999 and 
1836; Leech’s illustrations, or some of them, from 1835 to 
1846; Alfred Henry Forrester (Alfred Crowquill), beginning 
with “Ups and Downs,” 1823, down to Henry Cockton’s 
“Sisters, or, England and France,” date not given, but 
coming after “ Little Tiny’s Picture-Book,” 1871. Then, finally 
Appendix V., some works illustrated by Hablot Knight Browne, 
beginning with Charles Dickens’s ‘Sunday under Three Heads,” 
1836, and ending with Judy. These appendices, in all the modesty 
of their splendid typography, are exceedingly valuable and inter. 
esting, and alone worth the price of the whole volume. But 
one thing at a time. So, then, harking back behind index, 
behind appendices, we looked at the final pages of the actual 
text, quarto page 400, and there find these words :— 

“Here, in accordance with the plan which we designed when we 

sat down to write this work, we bring our labours to a close. If we 
have omitted all mention of two very excellent and talented artista, 
Messrs. Charles Keene and George Da Maurier, it is not from any 
lack of appreciation, but because one of them at least began hig 
labours just about the period when those of John Leech were drawing 
to a close, while the reputation of both were made after [the author's 
italics] their distinguished contemporary was laid to his rest. - The 
merits of both these able men and of those now following [here the 
italics are ours] after them must be left to be dealt with by another 
chronicler. Although, as we remarked in our opening chapter, 
‘the wood-engraver has rung the knell of English caricature,’—with 
such men as Colonel Succombe, Mr. Proctor, Mr. Randolph Caldicott, 
Mr. F. Barnard, the present George Cruikshank, Mr. Chasemore, and 
others, whose names do not at present occur to us, there is happily no 
prospect of a decline in the art of English graphic satire.” 
From this it is clear that Leech eugrosses Mr. Everitt’s final 
attention, and Tenaiel, in a few pages at the end of the volume, 
lets the author’s load down gently to the ground. But if Mr, 
Everitt culminates on John Leech, the meridian of his admira- 
tion is devoted to Cruikshank, whom he considers as “the 
leading caricaturist of the century.” It is, in fact, upon Cruik. 
shank that Mr. Everitt has brought all his big battalions to 
bear, beginning with a retrospective glance at Gilray, Row- 
landson, Bunbury, and others, and passing up to the Cruik- 
shanks, through John Doyle, ‘ William Neath,” “ H. Neath,” 
“Theodore Lane,” Moutard Woodward, C. Williams, Henry 
William Bunbury, Robert Dighton, and others. 

But what is caricature? On this head the author seems 
nervously anxious to “get away” in sporting parlance, and 
after referring to curicatuia in the Italian dictionary, and 
to the same word in “old Dr. Johnson,” he tells us that Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of caricature “ expresses exactly what it 
does mean.” We turned mechanically to the sixth, a very old, 
edition of Dr. Johnson, and found the word wholly absent. Not 
having the first edition, or access to it, we cannot say if Johnson 
ever defined the word at all, or only later, or whether Mr. 
Everitt, in his innocence, is quoting Todd upon Johnson. We 
mention this only as a curiosity. But still caricature as 
defined in one of the Johnson’s dictionaries we do not possess, 
means, we are told, an “exaggerated resemblance.’ No 
doubt. But then, one would like to know a little more about 
it. The word itself, “ caricature,” is related ety mologically to 
our own “cargo,” and means, in all Italian simplicity, a loading. 
So, then, the finely analytical quality of the Italian intellect, 
disengaging the ultimate (material) element out of all the 
(spiritual) elements of pictorial distortion and travesty, called it 
simply a “loading.” After all, “exaggeration” only substi- 
tutes the idea of mound, or ayger for carica,—the heaping-up of a 
mound,—for the common Italian word “load” or “cartload.” 
One can easily understand how a cold, cynical, and hating Nea- 
politan, pushed about by the police fora likeness, much too like, 
would shrug his shoulders, and say, possibly, the likeness was 
loaded. But when we look at the character of the loading, there 
may be anything there from diabolical and malignant spite, up 
to the simplest fun, to say nothing of the almost impossibility 
of drawing the real truth, and the almost necessary tendency to 
exaggerate one thing and diminish another. But if the Italian 
mind, with a head to be chopped off by a despot for a joke, dis- 
covered the colourless and impregnable word “load,” the French 
gamin, on his own responsibility, hit upon the identical word in 
French, namely, “ charge,’—wvite charge, meaning both a pic- 
torial or verbal goak or caricature, and a load. When did the 
word “ caricature ” first obtain in the Italian language, and how? 
When did the word “charge” acquire a similar meaning in 
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France, and was it or not suggested by the Italian word? But 


the thing caricature goes back to the night of ages, and is in its 
origin, no doubt, connected with the subjective risible faculty 
on the one side, and the objective tendency to making faces on 
the other. Curiously enough, the original German ideas of 
caricature appear to have hinged precisely upon the distortion 
of the countenance, since Fratze, the leading word for carica- 
ture, signifies originally a grimace. Then we have Posse, 
puffoonery (Italian, pazzic), which, without original reference to 
drawing, would exactly express many of Mr. Sambourne’s very 
exquisite drolleries, diving as they do into the weirdest genius, 
—conceptions of night and of day, of dawn and of twilight,—the 
mixture of the terrible, the grotesque, the gigantic, the infinitely 
little, the animal, the beast, the ethereal, the divinely loving, the 
diabolically cynical, the crawling, the high-bred, all in a uni- 
versal salmagundi and lobster nightmare, mixing up the loveliest 
conceptions with croaking horrors, the eternal aurora with the 
everlasting nitschewo of the frozen, blinding steppe. What can 
we English call it? Burlesque? Burlare, to play the drunken 
droll? No. Mr. Sambourne’s art is, as the French say, insai- 
sissable, intraduisible ; it is the German Posse, not the Italian 
(why not say Roman at once?) “caricature,” but the German 
Posse, of the post-prandial Walhalla, of the German gods in 
disturbed post-prandial sleep. Then Mr. Sambourne’s women,— 
he has been on the rove lately. For years he was faithful 
to one type, always there, and very significant, very pathetic, 
embodying will, devotion, daring ; latterly, Mr. Sambourne has 
revealed plastic powers of no common kind, and he very plainly 
means to illustrate Moliére’s great sentence,—Jon amour en 
veut @ toute la personne. 

And if from Mr. Sambourne’s ideals of beauty, we turn to 
George Du Maurier’s family interiors, and think of Gilray, and 
turn back over Mr. Everitt’s very beautiful volume page by page 
backwards and further back still,—where are we? Out of 
curiosity, with this volume before us, we went to our shelves and 
turned back over the leaves of Punch with reference especially 
to Mr. Du Maurier. What a cordial draught of hope in patience 
and effort to any honest young struggling artist, who knows 
he has the stuff in him! Look at Mr. Du Maurier’s creations 
then, and look at Mr. Du Maurier’s creations now. Even then 
they were fascinating, and new enough. And instead of dete- 
riorating, Mr. Du Maurier improves. His girls are charming. 
And when he chooses to draw a gentleman, with all the light 
and shade, between the man in fine clothes, and also clothed in 
society’s manner—between him and the gentleman of the old 
English breed at heart, whose heart is all there,—how wonder- 
fal is his science! What patience, what knowledge, what 
exquisite feet and hands, what science in concealment !— 
it is no longer caricature; it is the most refined comedy of 
manners, translated into a weekly picture such as no other artist 
in Europe could continue. Does he not raise the general ideal ? 
Look at the recent picture of that very gentlemanlike and nice 
boy, before the chimney-piece, thinking of his possible Indian 
widow ahead. What European artist among the greatest could 
beat that picture,—in refinement, in exact truth to those who 
know the kind of boy and the kind of girl—(and she, how 
natural, how beautiful!) It is simple perfection. Comedy 
there is; caricature, none. Perhaps the boy, in his handsome 
boots, straddles a trifle,—but all in all, it is not caricature; it 
is a very exquisite comedy of manners. 

Of course, as a draughtsman, Mr. Charles Keene is far and 
away the higher artist in atmosphere, luminosity, outdoor 
vigour of conception, and masculinity of fun and drollery—but 
why need they be compared? For us, who have a definite sub- 
ject before us, we must either speak or not. To our mind, no 
two artists were ever more happily married in one paper than 
Keene and Da Maurier. Not a week passes but one sets the 
other off. Mr. Keene’s late skit on the new working-man’s 
Member’s wife receiving her old friends, and assuring them, 
with white.cottoned foot peeping from under her petticoat, that 
her husband's: Membership would never change her manners, 
already belongs to English history. It can never be dislodged 
from this generation’s brains. 

Of Mr. Tenniel we have said nothing. How are we to 
touch on all his responsibilities,—and what must be to 
@ man of such infinite directness of vision, all his griefs? 
But he is the same man still who drew the Emperor 
Napoleon with the shadow of another greater Napoleon 
behind him. Mr. Harry Furniss is a very welcome suc- 





cessor at a long distance of time from poor, great-hearted | 


Dickie Doyle. But Mr. Furniss’s talent is exceedingly pro 

mising, and of very large consequence. His pencil is quite a3 
clean, his draft as clear, as Doyle’s. He knows his perspective 
upside down,—his likenesses are very striking, and never very 
malicious. Doyle had plenty of malice, but tenderly witha’. 
Where malice comes in at the door, higher civilisation,—any 
civilisation,—flies out at the window. In conclusion, we 
entreat Mr. Sambourne to remain Sambourne, and snap his 
fingers at all the world,—he will remain himself, and an artist, 
who in his own walk cannot be replaced once in a century, if at 
all. Heis aiming at more ambitious pictures. This may not 
be a mistake, but liberty of treatment suffers. Let him aim 
always at satisfying his own ideas. If he does that, he can be 
extraordinary. If he does not, he will cause his admirers much 
anxiety. 


THE HISTORY OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION* 
Tus is an interesting and instructive book, and not less 
interesting and instructive to the average English Protestant 
than to the rising generation of Catholics (we use the word in 
Father Amherst’s sense) for whom it was primarily intended. 
We confess that we opened it without expecting to fird it so 
thoroughly controversial as it is. But the strong element of 
controversy which it contains must be put down, like the occa- 
sional bitterness which Father Amherst allows himself, as 
the unfortunate effect of the persecution and intolerance 
which were for three centuries the lot of English Catholics. 
It is certainly well that Englishmen should realise that 
the bitter fruits of persecution and oppression remain, though 
the penal laws have been repealed for more than a genera- 
tion. Every one knows that by the penal laws a Catholic 
was excluded from the public life of this country ; that he could 
not practise at the Bar; that he could not be a Colonel in the 
Army; that he could not keep a school; that he could not send 
his child to be educated abroad, though he was not allowed to 
bring him up a Catholic at home; that it was felony 
for a priest to say mass; that the nearest Protestant heir 
could oust his Catholic kinsman from his property. These 
were some of the horrors which were considered at one time 
the bulwarks of the British Constitution. But every one 
does not realise that even now an educated Catholic like Father 
Amherst feels that “ the hatred of the Church, and the manner 
in- which Catholics are regarded, are pretty much the same 
as they were a hundred years ago.”’ Of course, it is not so. It 
is certainly not possible to find a prominent man who would 
say now, as John Wesley said in 1780, “that every convert to 
Popery was by principle an enemy to the Constitution of this 
country ;” or, as John Wesley also said, that “ no Government 
not Roman Catholic ought to tolerate men of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion.” But the sense of ostracism is still so 
strong among this once hated and persecuted minority, that 
they think it necessary to assert that they are Englishmen, as 
if any one doubted the fact. The soreness felt by Father 
Amherst as to Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlets on Vaticanism is 
evidently not much less than that which he feels about the 
Durham letter of Lord John Russell, and such sentences as, 
“Our wish is to be thoroughly English as well as thoroughly 
Catholic ” (Vol. L., p. 111), and the advice to the Catholic laity 
to “remember they are Englishmen” (Vol. I., p. 177), are 
constantly recurring. The almost passionate way in which 
Father Amherst resents the charge that to be Catholic and to 
be loyal are inconsistent, and the taunts thrown out against 
those who are only loyal as long as the Act of Settlement 
remains on the Statute-book, are marks of the same state of 
mind. We certainly should hardly have supposed that Catholics 
felt the gulf which cuts them off from other Englishmen as 
deeply as they do; but the explanation is easy. For three cen- 
turies, and those the centuries of English history of which other 
Englishmen are most proud, the Catholics have been in opposi- 
tion to the prevailing current of English opinion, and to the 
course which English history has taken at each important crisis. 
Thus, littleas we should wish it to be so, it is a fact that Catholics 
are on many points Englishmen as Englishmen were before the 
Reformation, and have no sympathy with much that has become 
characteristically English since. How far apart from ordinary 
English sentiment that feeling can carry Father Amherst, is 
shown by one remarkable sentence. He is speaking of the 
lesson in agitation taught by O’Connell, and he adds :—*“ But 
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he has taught that lesson in vain, if moral force can no longer 
be brought to influence the action of the British Legislature, if 
it cannot do here what was done in Sonth Africa by the unerring 
aim of the Boers.” An allusion more out of harmony with 
English feeling we cannot well imagine. 


Turning from the indirect interest of the book to the book 
itself, we think it is a pity that it is not more of a history and 
less of an exhortation to the “Catholic youth” of England. 
The book suffers from the fact that it was originally written as 
a series of magazine articles, and has never been properly 
revised. It also might have been very much condensed, and 
allusions to events of momentary interest, which already require 
footnotes to explain them, might have been erased. As it is, we 
are only brought as far as the year 1819 in two good-sized volumes. 
Nevertheless, the history of the movement for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion from the Catholic point of view is extremely interesting. 
Father Amherst views the whole movement not asa great advance 
in human progress, not as the sweeping away of a system as bad 
for the oppressor as for the oppressed, but exclusively as a move- 
ment guided by the special favour of Providence, which he 
acknowledges with almost tiresome iteration, for the benefit of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England. It never seems to occur 
to him that the growth of the principle of tolerance, the exten- 
sion of human freedom, the abolition of barbarities which dis- 
graced the Statute-book, and the gradual breaking-down of 
prejudice which the movement for Catholic Emancipation and 
the repeal of the penal laws produced, were of the greatest 
benefit not so much to the Catholics themselves as to the Pro- 
testant majority which had formerly oppressed them. Another 
interesting point is brought out by Father Amherst. It 
is not, perhaps, very widely known that the Catholics them- 
selves were by no means agreed as to the conditions of emancipa- 
tion. The two great heroes of emancipation in England, Charles 
Butler, the conveyancer, and Bishop Milner, weregenerally, and 
sometimes violently, opposed, and even between Milner and 
O'Connell there were occasional disputes and apologies. The 
two questions which seem to have most divided the opinion of 
Catholics were the question of the Oath of Allegiance, and the 
question of the veto on the appointment of Bishops. The 
former arose in 1791, and led to something very like a schism even 
among the clergy themselves. Butler at that time represented 
a strong party among the Catholics, not wholly, but chiefly 
consisting of laymen, while Milner was the embodiment of 
orthodoxy and clerical influence. Butler had negotiated 
with the Government a form of oath which he supposed 
to be satisfactory to the main body of the Catholics; but 
he had counted without the Clerical party. Milner saw 
heresy in the oath itself, and objected perhaps even more 
strongly to the title, ‘“ Protesting Catholic Dissenter,” a title 
which, as applied to one who “ professes the faith of St. Edward,” 
Father Amherst does not know whether to call “horrible and 
monstrous, or ridiculous and absurd.” Butler was beaten about 
the oath, and an unobjectionable form was substituted, and we 
need hardly say how Father Amherst dwells upon the lesson to 
be derived from the incident, namely, that a Catholic layman 
should be most careful never to deal with a question involving 
“faith and morals” without the entire co-operation of his 
spiritual pastors and masters. The other main point on which 
Catholic opinion was divided for many years was first mooted 
about the year 1800. Several times between that year 
and 1815, Bills were proposed in some respects more favour- 
able to the Catholics than the Act of 1829, bunt all 
clogged with the condition that the election of Catholic 
Bishops should be subject to some kind of veto on the part of 
the English Crown. Father Amherst is, we suppose, in full 
accord with current Catholic opinion in his undisguised re- 
joicing that these plans never succeeded. We do not know how 
much truth there may be in the often-repeated allegation that 
negotiations, informal but effectual, do take place between the 
English Government and the “Holy See” with regard to 
individual appointments; but we think Sir Robert Peel was 
right in principle in rejecting the plan of veto, which afforded 
“no rational security,” and might not only constantly embroil 
us with the Pope, but was not unlike “a qualified establish- 
ment” of the Roman Catholic Church. As to any future 
Concordat, and he tries to avert the omen with a pious 
ejaculation, Father Amherst lays it down that the Church 
could not accord it except under compulsion. “But,” he 
characteristically adds, “if cireumstances should unfortunately 
make it prudent onthe part of the Church to come to some formal 
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agreement with the State in matters ecclesiastical, then it should 
be most certainly the object of every true Christian to fetter the 
Holy See as little as possible.” 

With one very important part of his subject, the history of 
emancipationin Ireland, Father Amherst does not propose todeal 
except so far as it affects the history of emancipation in England, 
Bat he points out very clearly that not only did the immense 
emigration of Irish into England put a completely different 
aspect on the question of English emancipation, but that jn” 
1778 and 1791, as well as in 1829, the condition of Ireland forced 
an instalment of Catholic Emancipation upon England, Neither 
the American War in 1778, nor the French War in 1791, coulg 
be faced with equanimity without some measure of relief being 
applied. As to the reason of Irish discontent, and what are the 
legitimate claims of Ireland, the following passage, as expressing 
the point of view of an English Catholic, is not without some 
interest at the present time :— 

“ And why are they not content ? Because, being Irish and Catholic, 


they are governed by a public opinion which is English and Pro. 
testant. No statesman has yet had sufficient impartiality or sufficient 


moral courage to govern Ireland asa Catholic nation. ..... Of what 
avail is it to be the advocate of equality ...... and then write 
a letter denouncing the ‘mummeries of superstition’? ....., To 


have disestablished the Irish Protestant Church is a great boon to 
Ireland, no doubt ; but if that boon is followed by a series of pamphlets, 
to prove that Catholics cannot be loyal to the Queen, because the 
believe the Holy Father to be infallible in spiritual matters—the 
man who can do both these things will never content a Catholic 
country. ..% > If from the year 1829, the year of the Emancipa. 
tion Act, our public men had not been under the influence of English 
public opinion, if they had governed Ireland as a Catholic coun 
according to Irish and Catholic opinion, instead of English and Pro. 
testant opinion, the Irish would have been well contented to be 
ruled by an Imperial Parliament, and would never have asked fora 
separate Government for themselves.” 


THREE NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE.* 
We have arranged the three novels whose names we have 
given below on an ascending—or, if the ultra-artistic reader 
prefers it, on a descending—scale, according to the amount 
of “purpose” that each manifests. In A Fair Maid, it 
is concealed. In In Shallow Waters, it is very plainly re. 
vealed, but indirectly, by the action of character upon 
character, and not directly by preachment. In J'he Beauty of 
the World, it is openly avowed; without its moral this story 
would be but the fortuitous concurrence of atoms. It is pos 
sible enough that Mr. Robinson may object to the description of 
his new, in many respects excellent, in all respects characteristic, 
work as “a novel with a purpose.” It may seem at least 
as accurate to say that it is a melodramatic novel, for it 
contains a singularly sudden death, a robbery, innumerable 
mysterious appearances and disappearances, and a very brutal 
murder, of which three persons are accused, one of the 
three being a homicide in fact, and another a homicide in 
her own belief. But, as a simple matter of fact, it is im- 
possible for Mr. Robinson to write a novel without a purpose, 
It is his business and his delight to justify the ways of God to 
man, especially when these ways are dark and miry, or full of 
unexpected turnings, to demonstrate how angular natures soften 
under the guidance of sweet reasonableness, and stunted natures 
grow and develop under the genial sunshine of happier 
surroundings. Abel Mayson, an obstinate man, rendered 
desperate rather than demoralised, by ill-fortune, finds Mrs. 
Rachel Shargool—once on a time his sweetheart—dead on his 
premises, with a large number of banknotes in her possession. 
These he steals, and by their means he prospers. As, moreover, 
Mrs. Shargool’s husband is a brutal, dissolute scoundrel, it is 
morally certain that Abel Mayson puts the banknotes to a 
better purpose than the former would have done. It is but 
right, as well as artistically pretty. that the needfal “ resti- 
tution” should be accomplished by the marriage of Mrs. 
Shargool’s daughter—did ever a pretty, unselfish girl wear 
such a thoroughly Robinsonian and, so to speak, cross- 
grained name as “Grizzogan Shargool”?—to Abel Mayson’s 
son. This, accordingly, is accomplished in the end, after it 
has been satisfactorily proved that Mayson owes the violent 
death which is his punishment for his sin to the hand neither 
of Grizzogan’s scoundrel father, nor of her wild, tippling 
sister, but of a revengeful serving-man. We havea strong sus- 
picion that Mr. Robinson, when he began this novel, intended 





* 4 Fair Maid. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
1886.—In Shallow Waters. By Annie Armitt. 2vols. London: F, V. White 
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Hurst and Blackett. 1886. 
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to marry Dudley Mayson to his cousin, May Riversdale, the 
“Pair Maid” of Goldingbury, who loves him, and who is her- 
glf eminently loveable. But a marriage between Dudley and 
May would have been rather a tame dénouement, and Mr. Robin- 
gon's purpose has prevented it—in spite, perhaps, of his original 
intention—and gives us in the end the vision of a more 
commonplace, but perhaps not less happy, match for May. 
Apart from its “ purpose,” A Fai Maid is one of the best of 
Mr. Robinson’s novels. It is fall of strong situations and 
stropgly marked characters ; and, in style, it is superior to 
gome recent uovels from the same pen. The two gnarled, pas- 
sionate, dark natures, Rachael Shargool and Abel Mayson, are 
admirably contrasted with the brighter and happier Grizzogan 
and Dudley. Mr. Robinson takes a pleasure in creating odd 
situations for people who are themselves the reverse of odd. 
One of these we have in A Fuir Maid,—his installing Griz- 
zogan Shargool, bearing the name of “ Mary Croft,” as land- 
lady, and even waiting-maid, in the inn at Goldingbury where 
Dudley Mayson puts up on his return from Australia to visit 
the father who had driven him from his home to seek his 
fortane. This situation Mr. Robinson manages with a delicacy 
worthy of Mr. Besant himself, and with a peculiar humour all 
his own. 

The lady who writes under the nom de plume of “ Annie 
Armitt” takes a truly and not conventionally high view of life. 
Not mere self-renunciation in the wsthetic Emersonian, but self- 
sacrifice in the serious Christian sense, is what she preaches, and 
what in In Shallow Waters she incarnates in Henry Dilworth, 
its hero. Dilworth, a self-made Australian with a passion for 
science, and a still greater passion for duty—one of “ Natare’s 
noblemen,” but “ quite impossible ” in society—finds, owing to a 
shipwreck, followed by a sojourn on a desert island, Agnes 
Leake, a gently nurtured, helpless, shallow-minded Waglish 
girl, literally thrown upon his hands. He marries her, 
and takes her to her relatives in England. With them, 
though they are not consciously “superior” or rude to 
him, he does not—to use the whimsical slang phrase of the 
day—“ hit it off” very well, and his wife, sincerely as she 
respects him, does not take his part sufficiently. He leaves her 
to pursue his scientific work at the ends of the earth, returning 
ouly to nurse her during her last illness. Agnes Dilworth’s 
legacy to her husband is a daughter, whom he allows to be 
brought up in the Leake household and according to Leake ideas. 
Finally he comes a second time to England—on this occasion 
anonymously, and permanently broken in health—to watch the 
development of his daughter’s character, to aid in its formation, 
and finally to save her life at the cost of his own. Evidently 
Miss “ Annie Armitt” regards Henry Dilworth as a genuine 
hero. But does he not carry his self-sacrifice to what Marcus 
Anrelius terms “the sweating point’? Why, in particular, 
should he leave his daughter to the tender mercies of a family 
like the Leakes, with whose views upon social distinctions and 
other matters he is altogether out of sympathy? In so doing, 
he is sacrificing not so much himself as his daughter, and his 
action savours, if not of self-indulgence, at least of weak- 
ness of will. But such a character as Dilworth is so rarely 
to be met with in real life, that it would savour of hyper- 
criticism to find fault with it when met with in fiction. All 
the other figures in In Shallow Waters are drawn with the 
utmost care and conscientiousness, and, as they are happily 
few in number, ample justice is done them. ‘The best 1s 
indubitably Miss Leake, the eldest sister of Agnes Dilworth, 
oue of those painfully, and, indeed, intolerably well-intentioned 
single women whose mission it is to act as mothers to their 
younger sisters, and who probably fail in accomplishing that 
mission perfectly, because they have not the tenderness that 
comes of maternity. This characterisation of Miss Leake is 
worth quoting as a specimen of the style of a writer who is too 
little known :— 

“She did not admire clever girls, and was never enthusiastic in her 
praise of good ones—those, at least, who were specially marked out as 
such by their parochial visitations and love of week-day services. 
She never spoke openly against these devotees; her disapprobation 
took the form of compassion in public, for religion was one of her own 
chief supports, both socially and mentally ; but then, she always kept 
it, like everything else, ‘in its proper place.’ She was inclined to 
insinuate that any one who made a very visible application of herself to 
heavenly things must be drawn thereto by a lack of earthly prosperity. 
It had never been necessary for herself or any member of her family 
to make an interest in her life out of ordinances and ceremonials ; the 
Proper conduct of her affairs, the attention to her ‘daily duties,’ 
had been sufficient. ‘ Poor thing!’ she would say of a girl who dis- 
tributed tracts too freely ; ‘she has been very unfortunate. No doubt 








it occupies her mind.’ Or she would remark of another, whose 
attendance at the church services was becoming too prominent, ‘ Poor 
girl! yes. She has had such bad health; all her brothers had.” 

Mr. Duffield says that he has taken the title of his new 
and extraordinary story from an “inspired” phrase of Shake- 
speare’s, though, as the quotations he gives in his own title- 
pages indicate, the expression is to be found in Bacon’s Wisdom 
of the Ancients. There is, at all events, not a little of 
what Mr. Arnold has happily termed the “ pell-mell of the 
men and women of Shakespeare’s plays” in The Beauty of the 
World. The characters in it are bewilderingly numerous, and 
although it is described as “a story of this generation,” they 
belong to two previous generations as well, if not to more. A 
marvellous Bishop of Preachfield, and an equally marvellous 
dancing-girl named Pansy, whom the Bishop is willing, in order 
to save the feelings of an erring and well-to-do brother, to 
have regarded by the society in which he moves as his 
illegitimate daughter, obviously belong to this generation, and 
so, no doubt, do certain club and publicistic swindlers; while it 
is not long since “George Godson,” an eloquent preacher in 
** Masston,”’ who is presumably the late Mr. George Dawson, of 
Birmingham, died. Certain references in this story to the Queen 
and the Prime Minister, some of which are grotesque even to 
farcicality, also testify toits modernness. But in the first volume 
there fignre men of a period antecedent to our own whose per- 
sonality cannot be said to be concealed under such names as 
“ Edward Irvington” and “Henry Drummard.” Mr. Duffield’s 
talent, which is undoubted, is thus enabled to rove from one con- 
tinent to another, and from one generation to another. But we 
have said that The Beauty of the World is anovel with a distinctly 
declared purpose, and so it is. “The Beauty of the World,” Mr. 
Duffield explains, “is the man of justice,—Justice herself in the 
keeping of man. The just man is the Beauty of the World; 
and when the reign of justice becomes universal, and all men 
who trade, or preach, or write, or make bricks, or make anything, 
are just, then the world will be all beautiful,—made beautiful by 
the Beauty of the World.” Tobias Elejuice is this man of justice, 
and perhaps because he is the son of a positively unique Jewish 
swindler, who trades in sham relics and suchlike, he is certainly 
enabled to reveal the beauty of the world, after a negative 
fashion, by laying bare its villainy. In the society in which he 
moves, Tobias sometime acts as a sort of live Ithuriel’s spear, 
while he proves perfectly capable of unmasking a conspiracy 
directed against himself. A very singular story, indeed, is The 
Beauty of the World, wanting in method, and in coherency either 
of plot or of moral philosophy, but full of clever things, and— 
if taken in small doses, and well shaken in addition—far from 
uninstructive. Mr. Duffield’s moral quartz is sadly out of pro- 
proportion to his nuggets; but when you do find a nugget, 
there is no doubt as to the quality of the gold. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 
Tuts is a thoughtful and useful little book on the eternally 
interesting topic of “our boys.” With a great deal of it most think- 
ing people will agree ; and when they disagree, they will feel that 
there is still a good deal to be said on the other side, and that 
the author says it forcibly and well, and sets down the results 
of thought, experience, and care. The first subject which he 
attacks is that of outdoor exercise. In his views on this matter, 
he strongly supports what is already the rule in some at least 
of the leading Public Schools, though there are few in which the 
rule is carried out with the same logical thoronghness as he 
would have it. Some people are prone to think, with Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Professor Huxley, that too much time and 
thought are already devoted to outdoor exercise of the sportive 
kind. ‘There are our young barbarians, all at play,” says 
Mr. Arnold of Public Schools in general; while the chief effect 
of Eton education, according to Professor Huxley, is to inculcate 
“ gentlemanly manners and considerable proficiency at cricket.” 
But notwithstanding the leading place occupied by games, 
it is, after all, only a moiety, or at most a majority, of 
the boys who really get a satisfactory amount of outdoor 
exercise. The boy in the eleven, or the fifteen, or the eight, gets 
too much; the average boy not enough. The active athlete 
is compassed about with a great cloud of loafers, who, as every 
one knows, are the great authors of mischief in a Public School. 
Mr. Cotterill’s remedy is compulsory exercise for everybody. 
This, of course, is the theory already at some schools. At 


* Suggested Reforms in Public Schools. By C. C. Cotterill, M.A. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
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Winchester, we believe that every boy not medically exempt is 
compelled to play football two or three days a week. Mr. 
Cotterill extends the rule to every day ; every boy must “ change 
into his flannels and take a minimum of one hour’s active 
exercise out of doors in all weathers.” There is no doubt that 
the change into flannels is an important part of the rule, and in 
most schools now the foolish old sumptuary laws, which forbid 
boys who have not attained “Cabinet rank” in games to wear 
flannels, are now in disrepute. In this regard, we fully 
sympathise with Mr. Cotterill’s objection to the unhealthy 
custom of the “regulation black” clothes, a requirement 
which the Bishop of Southwell, with great breadth of mind 
and good results, abolished when he was Head Master of 
Winchester. There is no doubt that for a boy a certain 
amount—but, as Mr. Cotterill rightly insists, a limited amount— 
of violent exercise per diem is so great an advantage, that 
it may be classed as a necessity to the attainment of the 
mens sana in corpore sano. In most Public Schools there is 
room for all to play football at the same time. As regards 
other games, his suggestion that the younger boys are kept too 
long and too continuously at their lessons, and that to give them 
the chance of fives and racquets when the bigger boys are in 
school, would be both a physical and mental benefit, is a valu- 
able one. That Mr. Cotterill is not a mere fanatical devotee of 
athleticism is clear from his vigorous objections to “ athletic 
sets,” and his forcible arguments throughout the book in favour 
of more varied forms of exercise and employment generally. 
He would have boys trained not merely in striking a ball, which 
forms the staple of almost every form of athletic exercise at 
schools, but he would have them learn the use of their hands 
in all kinds of employment. The carpeuters’-shop system, now 
coming into vogue in most schools, he would like to see extended. 
He would have the boys make, if necessary, and turf when re- 
quired, as well as mow, and generally keep in order their own 
cricket-ground, make their own bats and stumps, do wood-carvings 
for their own school and chapel,—even shoe the school horse for 
the roller, and make wrought-iron fences for the school-grounds 
or buildings. There is not the smallest doubt that in principle 
this is sound advice. Of nine-tenths of the boys who leave Public 
Schools, hardly one is happy or can occupy himself in any way 
except intellectually in reading, and physically in propelling a 
“rolling circle ” with foot, hand, or other instrument of torture, 
cricket-bat, racquet, or billiard-cue. Mr. Cotterill would add not 
merely general “ handiness,” but music, drawing, and carving, 
as amusements and intellectual occupations. 


There are two or three points, however, on matters intellectual 
in which we differ from him. He inveighs against the system 
of competition, and particularly against the Indian Civil Service 
Examination. We cannot but think this is a mistake. The 
competition wallah has proved himself able to compete with 
his predecessors in every way. In reckoning up the competition 
wallahs of a private acquaintance, the present writer cannot 
remember any who were rot as well up in games and sports as 
their schoolfellows. The Sappers and Gunners, who are the 
competition wallahs of the Army, are at least equal, if not 
superior, rather than inferior, to the Guards and the Line and 
the Cavalry, in the arts of cricket and football as well as the art 
of war. Though their chances are infinitely inferior in the latter, 
yet General Gordon, Sir Frederick Roberts, Sir Charles Warren, 
Colonel Brackenbury, and others have shown that when they 
have the chance, they can seize it as well as another. A great 
deal of nonsense is talked about the successful competitors at 
school and college. It is often asked,—Where are the clever boys 
in after-life? Itis assumed that becanse all the Judges, and 
Bishops, and Cabinet Ministers, and authors are not first- 
class men or senior wranglers, that the latter have fallen 
behind in the race because they have ‘“spurted” too soon. 
But it must be remembered that position and wealth are 
necessary to eminence on the Ministerial bench, and are of 
great service to mounting the judicial or the episcopal bench. To 
be well connected or heir to ten thousand a year, is a far greater 
help to either bench than a first-class. The true test is to 
compare those who have the title or the money, plus the first- 
class or the fellowship, with those who have only the title or the 
money; and on this comparison, assuredly the Gladstones and 
the Selbornes, the Salisburys and the [ddesleighs, will compare 
not unfavourably with the undistinguished herd of the obscure 
great or rich. ‘ Pot-boiling’’ must needs be the lot of the 
penniless first-class man; and if he does not rise so near the 
top, nor show so soon as the rich passman or the noble victim 





of University discipline, or practiser of cown-an Gla 
does not show that the first-class an wes sa that 
young, or that he would have got on better if he hart ton 
nothing but play. Man for man, in every rank of t done 
competition wallah will beat his rivals in the player. ® Me 
well as in school; in after life as well as in his pit 
That the subjects in which competition takes oladit day, 
well be more varied, and that other subjects than pure Pre 
and mathematics should be given weight in examinati higg 
obvious ; but that competition should be eliminated or Pit 
ably reduced, is a mischievous doctrine which would sa 
the evil days of patronage, privilege, and patricianism = 

As regards the variety of the subjects of examination 
therefore of study, at school, Mr. Cotterill hardly insists ¢ 
on the admixture of a greater quantity of “ modern” 
The greater the choice offered, the greater chance there j 
suiting the individual. A boy who is dull and digg : 
classics or geometry, may be bright in history or vali 
science, on the introduction of which Mr. Cotterill has scarce] 
a word to say. Even in the teaching of classics, we oa 
ture to differ with Mr. Cotterill in regard to cribs, which he 
would abolish wholly. A well-regulated use of translations 
may be the best possible means of instruction in literature and 
languages. Cracking nuts is all very well, but the whole dut 
of man is not to crack nuts; still less is it the whole duty 4 
boy. By judicious crib-using, a far greater interest in the literary 
that is, the really humanising and educating study of classioy, 
can be evoked. For beginners it is far better to give them 
fairly copious vocabulary by the use of cribs, picking up the 
grammar on the way by illustration and annotation, than to 
make them sweat and groan under a weary life, through perpeta- 
ally bearing the intolerable fardel of Liddell and Scott or the 
Latin Primer. A wholesome neglect of grammar, and a very 
sparing use of the dictionary till the age of thirteen, would be 
one of the greatest and most humanising reforms that any one 
could effect in Public School education. 
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EVIDENCE.* 
Bricur and clever as this tale is, we should hardly give it more 
than a few hearty words of commendation for its literary merits, 
did it not illustrate with extreme ability a very important truth, 
—namely, that the confidence which is born of genuine insight 
into character, rightly overbears almost any conceivable amount 
of external evidence inconsistent with the upshot of that insight 
into character. The “evidence” against Captain Bembridge in 
this tale is as strong in its circumstantial force as it is possible 
for evidence to be. It is perfectly well proved that the bank 
notes which he gave for the payment of a debt of honow 
were the identical notes which had been taken from his uncle’s 
bureau on the day before the payment was made. It is per 
fectly well proved that he was in urgent need of the money 
to pay the debt at a given hour of a given day, and that up 
to the day before that on which the notes were missing he had 
not found the means of paying his debt. His handkerchief, which 
he had just tied round a bleeding finger, is found by his brother 
in the room from which the notes were taken, though he himself 
had asserted in the most positive manner that he had never been 
in that room on the day on which the notes were lost. His ser- 
vant (on whose trustworthiness neither he himself nor any one 
else casts any doubt, and who is, in fact, perfectly trustworthy) 
positively asserts that, so far as his knowledge goes, the notes 
paid to him by his master were the very same with which he 
discharged the debt of honour on his master’s behalf,—a debt, 
as we have seen, really discharged by the stolen notes. A 
stronger case of evidence of guilt can hardly be imagined; 
certainly it is one on which any jury would have found Captain 
Bembridge guilty. Yet the confidence felt in his character by the 
lady who subsequently marries him,—though it is not felt even 
by his own brother,—is such that she is enabled, in spite of this 
cumulative evidence against him, to discover the true thief and 
to prove Captain Bembridge’s innocence. And, no doubt, the 
story fully justifies her in feeling this confidence. Captain 
Bembridge is represented as too frank and easy, too cheerful and 
confident, too willing to speak freely on the subject, after his first 
anger at his brother’s unjust suspicion is over, to be capable of 
such an act as this. The only thing, indeed, that is wanting for 
confirmation of the evidence, is a character that suggests ul- 
trustworthiness. Captain Bembridge is so delineated that any 


ee eee ee 
* Evidence. By Maurice Noel. London: Field and Tucr, and Simpkis, 
Marshall, and Co, 
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netitated mind would have felt the impossibility of his 
well-co mmitted the theft, in spite of his urgent need of money, 
ane we of the evidence caused by the presence of the blood- 
a it handkerchief in the room from which the notes were 
= There ought to have been no sort of doubt in any such 
woe ‘that there must have been some other way of accounting for 
oe pesides the guilt of the person incriminated. And that 
sa : isely the value of the story, that it shows us of how much 
is _ td ig the accumulation of those miscellaneous impres- 
_ xtending over a considerable period, which produces faith 
dee than any conceivable amount of circumstantial 
Qe ae which is inconsistent with the drift of those impressions. 
Mi quite true, of course, that we cannot in any way array and 
analyse the evidence which has goue to produce this faith in 
character. It rests on a long chain of half-obliterated memories 
which it would be simply absurd even to try to recall. There is 
nothing to show for it but the feeling of absolute trust which 
remains. And yet it is more reasonable for those who feel that 
trust to act upon it and accept it unhesitatingly, than it is to 
rely on the most curious and startling ev .dence which tends to 
the undermining of that trust. This is a useful lesson to 
teach, And it is a lesson which, unlike most other lessons, 
may be taught by a story, without detracting in any way from 
the literary merit of the story. In this tale there is no necessity 
to warp characters in order to bring out the lesson intended, for 
the moral is a literary as well as a spiritual moral,—the far 
greater value of the evidence of character than of the evidence 
of circumstance. The characters here are all drawn with a cer- 
tain liveliness, and some of them even with precision. The tale, 
asatale, is amusing. But it is even more instructive than 
amusing,—at least to those who will accept the teaching that 
they may trust the evidence of confident ‘moral impressions far 
more implicitly than the evidence of what they call their senses 
and their understandings. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
++ 

Mrs. Oliphant’s pleasant serial fiction of “The Story of a Young 
Life,” which is ranning in the Scottish Church, has been exceptionally 
interesting in the March and April numbers. In the latter, Mrs. 
Oliphant presents her readers with one of those effectively, though 
uot melodramatically, sensational incidents with which she occa- 
sionally brightens up even her quietest works. In the March 
number of this magazine there was an excellent article on the 
late Principal Tulloch, evidently from the pen of a_ personal 
friend and ecclesiastical comrade, while in the April number 
there isa remarkable proposal for a Scotch Liberal Anti-Disestablish- 
ment Association. We do not quite see how such a scheme will 
work, —how, in particular, it will not ‘interfere with the party organisa- 
tion with which all Liberals more or less are connected ;’” but the 
author of the suggestion is obviously both earnest and hopeful. The 
editor of the Scottish Churck displays much judgment in his selection 
of light and bright papers. He should, however, beware of giving a 
too long-continued series of articles on a subject the reverse of light, 
such as “ Universities.’? The articles themselves are good, but two, 
at the outside, ought to have been enough. 

Reminiscences of Yarrow, By James Russell, D.D. (Blackwood.)— 
Although not in any sense a very remarkable book, this is an interest- 
ing one, and belougs to the class of local histories, tinged, and 
in some instances suffused, with personality, in the production 
of which Scotland is, to say the least, vying with England. The 
author of these “ Reminiscences”? may be fairly said to have been, 
during his professional life, the chief morally sweetening influence in 
the “dowie deus’ that recall the memories of Scott and Hogg. 
“His hospitable abode,” says Professor Fraser, of Edinburgh, who 
Writes a preface to this volume, “wag the common resort and 
congenial home of all the country round, and he was himself the 
loved father of the whole parochial family. With gracious bright- 
hess of manner, gentle and refined, and with an inexhaustible store 
of local legends and anecdotes, his society was a constant pleasure. 
When other parishes in Scotland were disturbed by ecclesiastical 
strife, it was silent in Yarrow, where the ruling influence was always 
on the side of the things which tend to sweeten life.’ These 
sentences give a key to the character of the author of the larger 
part of this book, which consists of an account of Yarrow daring the 
pastorates of himself and of his father, Dr. Robert Russell, which 
between them extended over about a hundred years. The book 
abounds with details of social manners and customs during the period 
Covered by it, and containsinformation about “ Ministers’ Men,” “ Dogs 
inChareh,” and other topics dear to the Scotch clerical and story-loving 
mind, There also figure in these pages various persons associated in 
history and literature with Yarrow, such as Scott, Wordsworth, 








Hogg, and the humbler Willie Laidlaw and Tibbie Shiel. With 
Wordsworth, when in his seventy-second year, the younger Russell 
had an interview. Wordsworth spoke on that occasion of his visit to 
Abbotsford to bid farewell to Scott, before the latter set off on his last 
journey to the Continent. “Sir Walter was sadly changed from the days 
of other years. When he got upon his old stories, he told them very 
much with his former humour and zest, but the story was no sooner 
over than the cloud closed in on that noble intellect. He gave my 
daughter, ere we parted, a book of poetry (Crabbe’s, I think), and I 
said, ‘ Now, Sir Walter, you must enhance the gift by writing your 
name in the volume.’ He did so; but the dear old man made a 
mistake in spelling his own name.’ Although this is not one of those 
books that prove anything, or even reveal anything, it is agreeable 
and perfectly unpretentious. 

Marion’s Married Life. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The main interest of this story, 
which is told in the autobiographical form, lies in the conflict be- 
tween a wife and a mother’s claims. Marion’s husband has a mother 
who thinks that she loves her son, but really loves no one but her- 
self. The son believes in her, thinks that she is a model of unsel- 
fishness and wisdom, and finally comes to an open rupture with his 
wife when the two women cannot agree. The character of the 
mother is, we are inclined to think, drawn with too harsh lines. It 
is difficult to imagine how a man of sense like Basil Mertoun could 
have preserved his illusion in the face of her manifest folly and 
vanity. Basil himself does not impress us greatly, and Marion 
cannot get over the difficulty of telling her own story. It is as 
difficult for a person to describe her own character as it is to judge 
of her own face. One of the best things in the book, better far than 
more elaborate efforts, is the minor sketch of Dr. Spurling, pompous 
and narrow, but with a redeeming quality of justice. His character 
has the skilful shading which we miss elsewhere. 
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garden at back; three reception-rooms; drawing- 
room, 25ft. by 17 ft., with large conservatory ; 
dining-room, 25 ft. by 17 ft.; library, 18 ft. by 16 ft. ; 
large hall; six good bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms; large kitchen, and good offices. Possession 
any time after Easter.—Apply at St. Swithin, or to 
sy Sa and MOORE, Architects, 69 Lincoln’s 
on Fields. 











| ‘glade AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Fducation of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Survevors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. N'gel F. Kingseote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEG", FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £25 per annum, 
for two years, Examivation, April 27th.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 


y DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, Birmingham. 

Head Mistress— Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P, 
assisted by Fourteen Mistresses. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
crdinary subjects of a High School Curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory work; 
Drawing ; Class Singing and Harmony ; Needlework ; 
and Physical Exercises, on Ling’s system. Biblical 
Instruction for those pupils who-e parents desire it. 
Extras :—Extra Drawing, Instrumental Music, Solo 
Singing, and Dancing. 

e New Buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars, 

School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees.— For Shareholders’ Nominees, 
between 8 and 10, £4 43 ; between 10 and 14, £5 53; 
over 14, £6 63 per Term. For other Pupi's, a further 
£1 1s per Term. 

Special arrangements for Boarders can be made. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April 9th. Names 
of intending Candidates should be sent to the 
Secretary, from whom Prospectu:es and other in- 
formation can be obtaine. 

NEXT TERM commences May 4th, 1886 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


bag ey TUITION in SWITZER- 
y LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for colloquial French and German. 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 

, and parents of former and present pupils —For 
prospectus and list of previous succes:es, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 








QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 
Valuable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


ee NHAM COLLEGE.—There 
will be an ELECTION to not less than TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS in May, of Value ranging between 
£30 and £20. Half will be awarded for Classics, and 
half for Mathematics.—Full particulars as to Age of 
Competitors, Subjects of Examination, &c., may be 
had on application to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Cheltenham, 
i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
DEVON. 

Large airy buildirgs facing Dartmoor, 10 acres play- 
ground, fives courts, gymnasium, carpenters’ shop: 

Prepares Boys for the Universities, and Army, 
Navy, and Civil Service. Junior Boys for the Public 
Schools. 

Fees for Boarders, £18 per Term. 

Next Term begins 7th May, 1886. 

Further particulars from the Head Master, R. W. 
TAYLOR, Esq. 

RINITY COLLEGE, GLENAL- 
MOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 

Classical and Modern Sides—t he latter a systematic, 
practical EDUCATION for BOYS entering early 
upon life. Preparation for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. 

Home proviied for the Holidays for Indian and 
Colonial Boys. 

For particulars, prospectuses, &c., apply to the 
Rev, the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
and present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
—* on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











*“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esc., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros: St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St.. Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


cs FP FP $’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





Cc O C O A. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE 


> 
BAG. 
THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








LADIES! 


WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, post free. 
| r The “ DAILY NEWS” says: | 
““ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro. | 74 
dtce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. | 
England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who | 


DIRECT. 
were some years ago ahead of her. 


FROM 


OUR 


to lightness, so necessary to 
OWN 


TO BE 
MILLS. 





DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES | 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
1 heaith, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.” 


PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREF. 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
‘ Great Britain. 
Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 3s per yard). | 
| 


SPINNERS Hoey PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS 


nd MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, | 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Leitau Hunt. 


he 


LONDON, 


Room, British Museum. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 


AUTOTYPE. 


Now publish‘ng. 


| GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
Prospectus on applica‘ion, 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 

| The LIBER £TUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND | Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 


An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1929. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS, 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


CuarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-CHairMAN—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 
Total Funds Ps sn face ws pat on nek ian wen eee £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... aie oie . ons £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death “ae sia sal a. ae £2,524,569 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bonus... bee £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 


importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 


1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuakRTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 


TurREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. 


2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 


Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are hased. 
ON 


US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 


are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 


N'T.—The Society neither emp!oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 


duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 


total income. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 


application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


DR. 


COLDS 


b] 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


++» £1,000,000 
2 


Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, 
DIRECTORS. 
Capital ... ove ove 
Income ... bai — a0e skp 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





Esq. 
Henry Sieiincattineban | Lefevre. 


CHAIRMAN ... «» HARVIE M. FarquuHar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


James Goodson, Ksq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Two Millions, 


Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Gipss, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—BEaumont W. Luspock, Esq. 

Rowland Nevitt Bennett, ; George Lake, Esq. 
Right Hon. 


G. J. Shaw- 


asq. | John B. Martin, Esq. 

Charles F, Devas, Esq. | 8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Hy. John Norman, Esq. 

| David Powell, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., 


OR AT THE 4 | 
Hrap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9. Right Hon. J. G.| Pe } 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. Hubbard, M.P. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 


John Hunter, Esq. \ 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEN. 
: INSTITUTION, Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE, 
Established 1835, Share Capital at present paid up 
for Mutual Life Assurance. and invested ne cae ...-£1,000,000 
Paid-in claims, £6,500,000. Total Funds, upwards of ... 3,900,000 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. Total Annual Income, over 758,000 


Funds, £4,180,000. 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 


Economical management, liberal conditions, large | should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 


bonuses, immediate payment of claims. 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on exeep- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


STOCK 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE 





Slay Se ESTABLISHED 1782. 
EXCHANGE. 
effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN ABBOTT AND CO,, | ality. 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, )} 


FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 


Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 


Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


Joint 
Secretaries. 





PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 
DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 


LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Capital Fully Subscribed _... ose .-. £2,500,000 
INFORMATION. Life Fund ‘in Special Trust for Lifo 
Policyholders about ose oa vee —- 900,000 


Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circwlars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all post free on application. 


Total net Annual Income exceeds 





ToTaL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons, 


vee £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





2 
EW ZEALAND.—Further 0 
4 sions of the Public Debt.—The Go Onver. 
Company of the Bank of England give notre ata 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Gor ot On 
Zealand in Council, under the New Z TeeHOr of Ney 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Aer i. 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir fit Shand 
ous ce aud Sir Penrose Goodehitd 1 
.O.M.G., C.B.), they are authori invi 

of the Debentures of the under-memtv holders 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CON Loans to 
on the following terms :— NVERSIOX 


FIVE per CENTS. of the e 
REDEEMABLE lola °" 1853 
For every £100 in Debentur i 

dered, with the coupon for the hatte oun surren. 
July 15th next attached, a new Debontnn test due 
same amount, bearing interest payable half, for the 
5 per cent. for six years from January sth ey at 
January 15th, 1892, when it will conv 1 1836, to 
£110 of 4 per cent. Inscrived Stock; or, at Psa into 
of the holder, he may receive £112 103 of 4 Option 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from Ma. Per Cent, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd eae 18%, 
case, a Ssrip Certificate, with coupon attached fee 
a — Fey x 15th to April 30th at em 
cent. (payable May lst), wi is “ rr 
for ihe Deneutane. )» will be Seamed in exchange 


FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of NS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE chee nar ain 
For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, f 
which the coupon due March Ist must be deta hel 
S 2 5. 1. Stock, bearing inten? 
rom May 1s Q inseri r B 
hort Sur . » and inseribable on or after 
Scrip Certificates, with coupons att : 
i= * 5 Wet) eli’ La Mareh ist to agate 

payable May Ist), will be iss: i 
Debentures. ned in exchange forthe 
FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN 
REDEEMABLE 1889, “= 
For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan fr 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detarhed. 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
= May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 
nd. : 
Scrip Certificates will be issued i 
Debentures, —— 
SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860 
REDEEMABLE 1891, : 
For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan en. 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-yenr’s aooen 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent, 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1898, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd, ss 
_ Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 33th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 


SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1893, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent, 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 188 
and inseribable on or after April 2nd. - 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s interest due June Lith 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and insoribable 
on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will 1m every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payabie half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929, 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Ciief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates-can bo issied. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom ant 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, February 8th, 1886. 
ARVELLOUS EFFECTS of Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS —Bead 
the following, received from Mr. Jackson, MPS, 
Stanley Square, Staleybridge:—‘I have sold Dr 
Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers for over 14 years, aud 
have many times noticed the marvellous effects they 
have had, especially upon those who have bee 
troubled with a wracking cough ; they seem to sct 
like magic, giving such speedy relief. “They are «ls 
invaluable to public speakers and singers.—(Signed), 
W. T. Jackson.” In asthma, cousumption, brou 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, they give instan’ 
relief anda rapid cure, They taste pleasantly. 50 
by all Druggists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ant 
PILLS.—Covaus, INFLUENZA.— The sootitg 
properties of these medicaments render them we: 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. In common colds and influenza the Pill: 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, the treatment is the case 
safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, 
remove all obstacles to its free circulation throw? 
the lungs, relieve the over-gerged air-tubes, and ret. 
der respiration free, without reducing the strengtt, 
irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits; sucd 
are the ready means of saving suffering when anyon 
is afflicted with colds, coughs, tronchitis, and other 
chest complaints, by which so many persons aré 
seriously and permanently afflicted in most coumi 
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PISCOUNT, $d in the SHILLING. 
g, 187 PICCADILLY, 
ATCHARD® pon. 


ND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth eT aber Bindings. Catalogues free. 


gains, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &o. 


Post Orders Promptly Excented. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


SHBLDON'S AUTHORISED TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
gRBAT CARTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, 


Cc is} i eat et ha 
w Glia lil mM160 
FLAUBERT’S MASTERPIECE. 
Introduction by EDWARD KING. 
q be had of all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
Sowready, to price 63. 





y 1 ‘ks have inspired more pictures in 
“a ame y boy pate the = few years than any 
hook except the Bible.’’— Times é 

“No novel ever issued probably had such universal 
qnd such sudden offect.”—Standard. 5 
F, Sheldon’s Translation has the exclusive 
authorisation of Flaubert’s heirs, to whom royalty is 
paid by the Publishers. 





SAXON and CO., 23 ‘Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Third Edition, price 4d ; per post, 43d. 
HE HOT WATER REMEDY (by 
Dr. Butter, of —_ York) for INDIGES- 
RPULENCK, «ec. 
oe: E. and J. L. MILNER; London : 
Smerxiy, MARSHALL, and Co.; and at Railway 
Bookstallsandall Booksellers’. 
"Just published, demy 8vo, price 6d : post free, 7d. 
BROADHURST’S LEASE- 
HOLDERS’ BILL, 1885 (Facilities of Purchase 

of Fee-simple) : a Criticism. 

Loudon: Epwarp STaNFoRD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
OEMS. By Harriett StocKau. 
Seeond Series. 
London: SimpK1IN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


NLARGED again to EIGHTY 
OOLUMNS. “WEEKLY TIMES and ECHO." 
ixteen 





One Penny. Largest Weekly Penny Paper, 
Pages, Righty Columns. 
“WEEKLY TIMES and ECHO.” One Penny. 


EADY APRIL @rd.—Order early 
first number of Enlarged Series, Vive Editions 
every week. Country Reaters, order Third Edition. 
Town Readers, Special Sunday Edition. 
“WEEKLY TIMES and ECHO.” 


ATEST NEWS, LATEST TELE- 
GRAMS, LATEST SPORTING. Medical 
Articles and Replies, by Dr. Allinson. Legal Articles 
and Replies, by a Barrister. Domestic Matters, Ches:, 
Children’s Column. 
“WERKLY TIMES and ECHO.” One Penny. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PresipeEnt—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vickt-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONF, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 58; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





One Penny. 








OBN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
Y PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1384, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
a. 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
ree, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
&OLD MADAL, -_ 


RY’S 


PARIS, 1878. 





URE 
ee" ENTRATED 
{OCOA. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons.’—Sir Cuas. A, 


AMERON, Si Love leg ns 
nme Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 





CO!) LINSON AND LOCK. 


. (LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 





(FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC }CURTAINS. 
|PAPERHANGINGS. 
CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 

| 


WHISKY. ‘The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 
PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. In Tins, 23 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to d:ceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEPRIG COMPANY’S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec: 


TRACT of MEAT. tion with the Baron. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





=O nn ee 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS: 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 
AND ALL POPULAR SUBJECTS. 


Subscription from ONE GUINEA per annum, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
BOUND ON THE PREMISES. 


SETS OF WORKS BY THE POPULAR WRITERS, 


IN HALF-ROAN, HALF-PERSIAN, &c. 











SURPLUS COPIES OF THE BEST BOOKS OF PAST 
YEARS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS STRONGLY RE-BOUND, 
MANY BEING NOW OUT OF PRINT. 


ALL LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
JUST OUT. 
THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, Aus- 


tralia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea Islands, California, 
Oregon, Canada, &¢. By Baron HusNner, Membre Associé de |’Institut de France. 
With Index, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW GUINEA, with 
Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some Account of the Old Labour 
Trade. By HuGu Hastincs Romitiy, Deputy-Commissioner of the Western Pacific. 
With a Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir GERALD 
GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN. By Major E. A. pE Cosson, Author of 
“The Cradle of the Blue Nile.” Plan and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MR. HOWELLS’S NEW NOVEL.—AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION, 1 vol., 6s. 


INDIAN Ss U M M E R. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “ The Rise of Silas Lapham,” ** A Modern Instance,” ‘‘ A Foregone Conclusion,” 
“* The Lady of the Aroostook,”’ &c 





Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, Castle Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Next week will be published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Lawiess, Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,” “A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ Second Edition, crown 


8vo, 6s. 
This day is published. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 17s. 
This day is published. 1 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By Hubert 


E. H. Jernrneuam. Crown 8vo, 5s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, Third Edition, Revis 
2 ’ ed, 
hand-made paper, parchment, gilt toma bm, 
cloth, 5s. — 


LITANY AND HYMys 
GREEK VERSE. 


Containing the Lord’s Prayer, the A ostles? 

and other Prayers in Greek Tambics ; ‘i hie : 
Greek Hexameters ; and Hymns by Modern we 
in Various Greek Metres. =e 


Translated by ALLEN W. CHATFIRL 
Vicar of Much Marcle, Translator of « ried 
Hymns of Ear iest Greek Christian Poet: a 
and others.”” i 





London : HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, £¢ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 846, APRIL, 1886. 2s 64, , 
ConTENTs. 
Principal TuLtocu. By M s, Ol'phant, 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 
ZiT AND XOE: THEIR Earty Experiences, 


Moss FROM A ROLLING STonr,—P 
Laurence Oliphant. ° “i » 





Tur BucHHo.iz FamIty. 
Tue Crack OF Doon.—Part IX. 
Mr. Hotman Hunt: wis Work anp CaREER, 


THe Crorrers: How T0 BENEFIT THEM, ‘ 
nald MacLeod. uu. By Reg 


In SUSPENSE. 


Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edi 
London. Bainbargh ang 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
é ecu CONTEMPORARY REVIEY, 
ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
IRELAND. By Leonard Courtney, M.P, 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHFRHOOD. By W, Hol- 
man Hunt. 
Mr. Girren’s Lanp-PurcHASE ScHemE, JI, By 
Samuel Laing. IL. By Michael Davitt. 
NEWMAN AND ARNOLD, II.—Matthew Arnold, By 
k. H. Hutton. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER AND OLD Testament 
REVISION. By the Dean of Peterborough, 
THINGS, NAMES, and LETTERS. By E. A. Freeman, 
THe Two Unions. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw. 
Lefevre. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Denmark, 
By Alexis Petersen-Studnitz. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. Fiction. By Julia Wedgwood. 
II. Porrry. By W. P. Ker, 
1II, GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, F.C, 


Now ready, No. 6, price 2s 6d; per post, 2s 9]; 
Subscription for 1886, 10s, post free. 
sh LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edit.d by FREDERICK Po.tock, M.A., LL.D, 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence inthe University 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. 





ContTENTS. 

An EXPERIMENT IN CODIFICATION, By his Honour 
Judge Chalmers. 

THE TWELVE TABLES OF Gor” rn. By H. J. Roby, 

THE DEACON AND THE JEW£SS; OR, APOSTASY AT 
Common Law. By F. W. Maitland. 

On LAND TENURE IN SCOTLAND AND EnGtanpd—IIl, 
By R. Campbell. 

Tue ExtTRADITION OF POLITICAL OFFENDERS. By E, 
L. de Hart. 

Tue LIABILITIES OF BAILFES ACCORDING TO GERMAN 
Law. By Ernest Schuster. 

THE CopyriGuT Question. By E. M. Underdown. 

RevIEWs AND Nortices:—Prins’ *‘ Criminalité ¢ 
Répression,” by Colonel Sir E. Du Cane, K.CB. 
Schemes of Land Law and Transfer Reform, by H. 
W. Elphinstone; Aschrott’s ‘‘ Das Englische 
Armenwesen ;’? Endemann’s “ Cyclopadia of Ger- 
man Mercantile Law;’’ Graham's “ Blackburn on 
Sale ;’’ &c, 

Notes. 

ConTENTS OF EXCHANGES. 

*,* Vol. L., for 1885, cloth lettered, price 12s, 

STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


Now ready, price 4s. 
— LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 131, APRIL, 1886, 
ConrTENTS. 
. WILLIAM CAREY. 
Tatne’s REVOLUTION. 
ANNE BOLeyn. 
PAULINISM AND LEGALISM. 
THE LAND AND THE LABOURERS. 
IRELAND AND THE ‘TUDORS. 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
SHorT REVIEWS AND BrieEF NOTICES. 








SaaS es 


SumMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
T. Wootmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


AYER MARNEY TOWERS.—Se 

the BUILDER for April 3rd (price 41, by posts 

44d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Window, St. 

John’s Cathedral, Denver, Colorado ; New Board 

Schools, Redruth ; Offices, Ludgate Hill.—Aberdeen 

Street-Railway.—Letter from  Paris.—Woodwork, 

from an Artistic Point of View.—Building Stones 

Students’ Column), &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 

ewsmen. 
r ; y v2 

OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

STORY, “KIDNAPPED,” which he 

writing for ‘‘ YOUNG FOLKS’ PAPER,” will com 

mence in that Journal in the Number dated Ist May. 
—‘* Young Folks’ Paper.”” Every Friday—ld. 
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. 
pUBLISHED BY ELLIOT STOCK. 





NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Feap. Svo, parchment, with gilt top, 53, post free. 
The MODEL, and other Poems. By Corsrorp 


Dick. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, post free. 


are) 2 
A HEART’S OBSESSION: Sonnets of the 

City, and other Poems. By Rosert SreeGatt, Author of “ Evensongs,” 
“Jeanne d’Are,” &¢. » 

«Really much excellent poetry in the volume.”—Echo. 

WNo deficiency of thought or culture.”’—Literary World, 

“His style is original and his diction charming.’’—Public Opinion, 

!Mr, Steggall has command of a powerful style, and he has also the eye of an 

og Tee oriptive sonnets are singularly fine, One cr two of them may be 


iol among the best in Englisu.’”’—Vanity Puir, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 52, post free. 


BABYLON BOUND: a Morality. By STANLEY 


Weatt, Author of “ Starm und Drang,” &e. 


Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s, post free. 


RED ROOFS, and other Poems. 


An ip 
By GrorGe 
T, Coster, Author of “ Poems and Hymns,” &c. 
“A chiming little volume of excellent verse.”’—Literary World, 


rT ‘ a g; - 39 
The “GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY. Being a Classified Collection of Chief Co :tents of the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” from 1731 to 1863. Edi*ed by @. Laurence Gomme, F.s.A. 
Vol. VY. is NOW READY.—On ARCH )LOGY. Part I. 
Volumes already issued :— 
Vol. I. On MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
, IL. Ou DIALEC!, PROVERBS, &. 
,, ILI. On POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. : 
» LV. On POPULAR LEGENDS and TRADITIONS. 
“4 yast amount of curious and interesting iaformation is buried, so to speak, 
in these volumes (‘Gentleman's Magazine’), and it is no small gain to have it 
thus revived.” —Spectatur. 


Tastefully printed and bound, in cloth, 43 6d ; in Roxburghe, 7s 6d. 


HOW to FORM a LIBRARY. By H. B. 


Wueattey, F.S.A. Being the First Volune of “The BOOK-LOVER'S 
LIBRARY.” 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
1 ’ 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S LIST. 
T TU Al Try F 7V ly a 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY, APRIL. 
2s 61, 
Tur Evo.ution or TueoLocy. By Professor Huxley. 
Tur CHURCH AND THE VILLAGES: wHAT Hope? By Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Tue Seconp Part or “Faust.” By Professor Blackie. 
THRIFT AMONG THE CHILDREN. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 
Women’s SurFRAGE. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
Tue Factors or OrGanic EvoLutron. By Herbert Spencer. 
Tue FReE-TRADE IvoLatTry. (Concluded.) By the Rizht Hon. 
Penzance. ; 
LiseraL ELEcTION AppREssES. By Lord Ebrington, M.P. 
THREE ATTEMPTS TO KULE IRELAND JuSTLY. By R. Barry O’Brien. 
“A NaTIONALIST’? PARLIAMENT. By W. E. H. Lecky. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW’S 


LIFE. With Extra:ts from his Journa's »nd Correspondence. Edited by 
SaMUPL LoNGFELLOW. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac-similes, 


Royal 8vo, eluth, 18s 
HUNTING RANCHMAN. 





Lord 


TRIPS of a 


Sketches of Sport on the Northern Cittle Plains, together with Peraonal 
Expriences ¢f Life on a Cattle-Ranch., By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. With 
26 Full-page Illustrations. 

“What we like about the author is the certainty that he is thoreughly truat- 
worthy, aud we feel that we may riceive h's sporting experience for gospel...... 
— is a repertory of thoughtful wcodcraft or prairie craft.’—Saturday 

eview, 

“The anthor is aneager sportzman and a good writer. His pen is as elegant 
as his rifle is effective. ... The book presents all the charm of prairie life.”— 
Atheneum, 

With 20 Illustrations by the Author. 


“ALL BUT :’ a Chronicle of lLaxenford 


Life. By Pen Oxiver, F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28s. 


The FATHERS of JESUS. A Study of the 


Linge of the Christian Doctrine ani Traditions. By KENINGALB CooxK 
» LL.D. 

Contents :—The Book of Thoth—An Aryan Ancestor—Primitive Buddhism— 
Theism and Ethics in Ancient Greece —The School of Pythagora-—A Ray from the 


Sphere of Plato—The Bi otherhood of the Essenes—Did Jesus know Greek ?—The 
Tradition of the Elders—A Contemporary of Jesus—The Sacred and the Profane 


~The Genius of Parable. 6s. 
SUPERNATURAL 


‘ Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 5s. 
SPANISH MYSTICS. Being a Sequel to 


“Many Voices.” By the Sime Editor. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 
REASON and RELIGIOUS BELIEF: 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


NATURAL CAUSES and 


SEEMINGS. By Henry Mavpstey, M D. 


an 


Essay, Fy H. Lu. BROWNE. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 





— 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


Edited by T. H. S. Escorr. 
CONTENTS. 
Our Rarttway System :— 
1. State Controu. By S. Laing. 
2. THE RAILWAY PROBLEM. By Joseph Parslvoe. 
Tue WELFARE OF THE BLIND. By W. W. Fenn. 
Society in Parts. By Theodore Child. 
REST AND REPAIR IN LONDON LiFe. By Robson Roose, M.D. 
THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. By Sir Edmund du Cane, K.C.B, R.E. 
AN ExpLanation. By St. George Mivart. 
Luioyp’s. Bv Captain H. M. Hozier. 
ENGLISH LOVE OF Sport. By T. F. Kebbel. 
EMIGRATION AND “ THE FRIENDLY Societies.” By William Greswell. 
ArTisT LIFEIN Rome. By W. Davies. 
Tue LIBERAL SATURNALIA. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS. A Review of 


Modern Moral Philosophy in its Three Stages of Interpretation, Criticism, 
and Reconstruction. By W. L. Courtney, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘*The Metaphysi.s of John Stuart Mill,” and 
** Studies in Philosophy.” Demy 8vo. [ Neat week. 





Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 


COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. 


TemMP Les, Bart., G.C.S.I., M.P. 


By Sir Ricwarp 
With Maps, demy Svo. [ Newt week, 


W. S. LILLY. 


; pa ° F ») T {ry 

CHAPTERS in EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
With an Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By W. 8. 
Litiy, Author of ** Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 2is. 

“Mr, Lilly has earned a deserved reputation for learning, originality, and 
brilliancy of style. His latest work will cuntirm this reputation.” It is obviously 
the result of very wide reading ; it is marked by copious and polyglot quotations, 
and by a wondrous wealth of paradox and epigram; and his style is always 
striking and sometimes startling.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


Lieutenant-Colonel TOVEY, RE. 


MARTIAL LAW and the CUSTOM of WAR; 


or, Military Force and Jurisdiction in Troublous Times. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tovey, R.E., late Instruccor of Military History, &c., at the School 
of Military Engineering, Chatham. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“*We must congratulate the author of this work on having produced, at a 
moment when it would appear to be much needed, a clear and concise treatise. 
A veritable compendium of informatiun on matters which mag affect the life and 
property of all c tizens at home, as well as the nativual reputation abroad.’”— 
Army and Navy Gazette, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
THIN RED LINE. 
By ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 

Autkor of *‘ The Curonicles of Newgate,” ‘‘ Fast and Loose,” &*. 


2 vols. 


T H E 


[Neat week. 





SAMUEL LAING, 


QUIXOTE; or, the Life 


Hon. Augustus Fitzmuddle, afterwards Earl of 


A SPORTING 


and Adventures of the 


Muddleton. By Samver Lana, Author of ‘‘Molern Science and Modern 
Theught.” 2 vols. 


Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. 


Mrs. DORRIMAN. By the Hon Mrs. H. W. 


CHETWYND, Author of “The Dutch Cousin,” “‘ Bees and Butterflies,” &. 3 
vols, 

“ Mrs. Chetwynd has some of the best qualities of a writer of romince, and 
notably a strong feeling of sympathy with humanity in most of its varied aspects, 
whereby she is able to secure the interest of ber readers, not in one or two 
favourite characters, but in all. ‘Mrs. Dorriman’ is fullof action and plot from 
begiuning to end.”—Atkeneum, 


Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs. Epwarp 


KeEnnarp, Author of *‘ The Right Sort,” “‘Straigut as a Die,”’ &ce. 3 vols. 
**«Killed in the Open’ iz a very well told and conscientiously written story.’ 
—Academy. 
“Tn her description of racc2, and steeplechases, and horses, Mrs. Kennard is 
thoroughly at home, and here she is very good.”—Daily News. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION, 63 EACH. 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY KICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI ORIGINALLY. 
EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 
VITTORIA. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


“Mr. Meredith writes such English as is within the capacity of no other living 
mn; and in epigram as in landscape, in dialogue as in analysis, in description as 
in comment and reflection, he is au artist iu words of whom his country may be 
proud,’’—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Meredith’s genius is capable of that even-susta‘ned and masterful effort 
which produces the effect of classic ease—the true interpretation as regards 
novel-writing, of the art which conceals art... ..At his worst he ranks above the 
commonplace, and at his greatest with the very greatest. No one has more 
frequent or more marvellous flashes of inspiration.””—Pull Mull Guactte, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SEELEY AND CoO.,, 
ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


WITH the KING at OXFORD. A Story of 


the Great Rebellion. By Professor A. J.CuurcH. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, price 5s. 
“ Written with full knowledge of the history of the period, The quaint coloured 
pictures are very curious and amusing.”’—Times. 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a 


Tale of the Two Roses. By Professor A. J, CourcH. With Coloured Illus- 
tiations, price 53, 

‘‘The story has great interest in itself, and added interest in the fact that it 
brings before the reader so much of the life of the time to which it relates.”— 
Scotsman, 

‘* Likely to be a very useful book, as it certainly is very interesting and well got 
up.”’—Saturday Review. 

By the Same Author. 
ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. 
STORIES from HOMER, 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL _ 5s. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 53. 
STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 3s Gd. 
A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE. From Lucian, 3s 6d. 
HEROES and KINGS. 3s 6d. 

“ Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.” —Daily News. 


BORDER LANCES. By the Author of 
“Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, price 5:. 
" A gift-book for boys. Illustrated very amusingly and well.”—Saturday Review, 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from 


Vasari. By the Author of “Belt and Spur.” With Cvloured Illustrations, 
price 5. 
‘The volume is one to be prized alike for its beauty and for its information.”— 
Scotsman, 
“A delightfal introduction to the history of the old masters.’’—Journal of 
Education, 
‘A very charming volume.”—Saturday Review. 
“ Full of delightful reading, carefully chosen from a rich treasury of curiosities.” 


— Spectator. 
By the Same Author, 
BELT and SPUR. Stories of the Knights of Old. 5s. 
The CITY inthe SEA. Stories of the Old Venetians. 53. 











CHURCH ECHOES: a Tale Illustrative of 


the Daily Service of the Prayer-book. By Mr3, Carey Brock, Author of 
“ Sunday Echoes in Week-day Hours.” 5s. 
** Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful young people to an intelligent 
use of their Prayer-book.”—Guardian. 


By the Same Author. 
CHANGES ard CHANCES. 5s. | HOME MEMORIES. 5:. 
WORKING and WAITING. 5s. The VIOLETS of MONTMARTRE. 
MARGARET’S SECRET. 5s. 53. 
CHARITY HELSTONE. 5s. Dame WYNTON. 3s 6d. 
MICHELINE. 5s. ALMOST PERSUADED. 1s. 
MY FATHERS HAND. 2s. SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY 
CHILDREN at HOME. 5s. HOURS: a Series of Illustrated 
The RECTORY and the MANOR. 53. |! Tales. 8 vols., each 5s, 





UNDER the MENDIPS: a Tale. By Mrs. 
MarsHa.t, Author of ‘In Colston’s Days,” &c. Price 5s, 


‘“‘A charming story of the West Country. The heroine is a noble woman, and 
worthy of the friendship of Mrs. Hannah More. The Bristol Riots of 1831 are 
described in stirring langnage.’’—Atheneum, 


By the Same Author. 

In the EAST COUNTRY. 5s. | MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
Dame ALIvIA CHAMBERLAYNE. 5s. | The MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. 5s. 
In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. BENVENUTA. 5s. 
Mrs. WILLOUGHBYS8 OCTAVE, 5s,| CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s, 
DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS, 5s. The ROCHEMONTS., 5s, 
JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s, Lady ALICE. 5s, 
JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 53. LIFR’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 
NOW-A-DAYS, 5s. A LILY among THORNS. 5s. 
Mrs. MAINWARING'S JOURNAL. 5s. | HEIGHTS and VALLEYS, 5s. 
BROTHERS and SISTERS, 53. HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. 
EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. CHRISTABEL KINGSOOTE. 5s, 
VIOLET DOUGLAS, is. | The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 

‘Very sound-hearted and sensible tales of modern life.’”—Guardian, 





‘Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Portfolio’ is a triumph of magnificent illustra- 
tion and masterly editing.’”’—TimEs, 


The PORTFOLIO: an Artistic Periodical. 


Edited by P. G. Hamerton. With Three Copper Plates and many minor 
Illustrations, Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
ConTENTS For APRIL. 
BioopuouNDs aT Favutt. By R. H. Moore. 
Laocoon. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. With Illustrations, 
IMAGINATION IN LanpscaPE Parntina. By P. G. Hamerton. With 
Engraving in mezzotint of the Landscape with Mercury and the Wood- 
man, by Salvator Rosa. 
LanpscapPe, Sketched by W. Miller, engraved by C. O. Murray. 
DanreL CHopowreck!: a “LirtLe Master’ OF THE Last Century. By 
Helen Zimmern. With IUustrations, 
Art CHRONICLE, 


Ne 
GEORGE BELL & goyg 
NEW BOOKS, 





In Bohn’s Library binding, cr fancy cloth, 2 vols., 3s 6a each. 


LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB. With some 


Account of the Writer, his Friends and Correspondents, and Expla 
Notes. By the late Sir Tomas Noon Tatrourp, D.C.L., one of his one 
New Edition, Revised and greatly Evlarged, by W. Carew Hazurrr — 


Demy Svo, 123 6d. 


ENGLISH LETTERS and _ LETTER. 
WRITERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Explanatory Notes b 
Howarp Wittiams, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits and Fac-similes, Fj . 
Series—SWIFT and POPE. 7 

‘* There is, probably, no other book that in so compact a form contains so much 

information and so much of it at first hand respecting these two great writers,” 

—Academy. ‘ 

With S Portraits, demy 8vo, 63, 


The LIFE of CHARLES I., 1600-25, taken 


from Authentic Sources. By E. BerEsrorD CHANCELLOR, Author of 
“Historical Richmond.” Fine-paper Edition, with 9 Portraits, half. 
Roxburgh, 10s 64, 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, lds. 


ESSAYS on the STREET REALIGNMENT 
RECONSTRUCTION, and SANITATION of CENTRAL LONDON, ana ” 


the Rehousing of the Poorer Classes, to which Prizes offered by Mr. West. 
garth were awarded by the Society of Arts, 1885. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. Second Series. By 


ROBERT GiIFFEN, Containing: Trade Depression—Gold Supply, the Rate of 
Discount and Prices—The Effects on Trade of the Supply of Coinage—Bank 
Reserves—Foreign Trade of the United States—The Use of Import and Ex. 
port Statistics—Foreign Manufactures and English Trade—The Utility of 
Common Statistics—General Uses of Statistical Knowledge—Progress of the 
Working Classes in the Last Half-Century, 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or green cloth, 33 61. 


HAZLITT’S SPIRIT of the AGE; or, Con- 


temporary Portraits, to which are added “* Free Thoughts on Public Affairs,” 
and ‘‘ A Letter to William Gifford.’’ New Edition. By W. Carew Hazum, 


In Bohn’s Library binding, or green cloth, 5 vols., 3s 6d each, 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, 


containing Pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources, by J. W. M. Gisss, 


Vol. I.—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays and Letters. II.—Pvems, Plays, Bee, 
Cock Lane Ghost. III.—The Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe, 
IV.—Biographies, Criticisms, Later Essays. V.—Prefaces, Extracts from Natural 
History, Letters from a Nob!eman, Goody Two-shoes, Index to the whole. 


New Volume in ‘‘ Bohn’s Philosophical Library,” 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. For the Use of Students, By E, BeLrorr Bax, Editor of 
“*Kant’s Prolegomena,” &c. 


1 vol. 4to, 400 pages, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTION COURT 
PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engraving, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


‘* It is seldom that one comes across so sxtisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.” —Academy. 


** We have a right to expect archzological work of a high order now-a-days, and 
Mr, Law’s interesting and attractive volume fulfils this expectation.” —Builder, 


“A most valuable and interesting work.” —Graphic. 


‘Not only the reader of history, but the antiquary, the architect, and the 
artist will gather much that is useful and interesting from the book.’’—Queen. 


‘* Mr. Law has attained considerable success in writing a complete historical 
and topographical account of Hampton Court.’’—St James's Gazette, 


New Edition, Enlarged, with Illustrations by Gordon Browne, small post 8v0, 53. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and other Tales. 
By J. H. Ewine. 
Second Series, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NOTES of SERMONS PREACHED by the 
late Right Rev. E. STEERE, D.D. Arranged in Accordance with the 
Chnreh’s Year. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. R. M. Heaney, B.A. 
Oxon. 


In paper wrapper, crown 8yo, ls, 


ROMSEY ABBEY; or, a History of the 


Benedictine Nunnery, founded in the Tenth Century at Romsey, in Hamp- 
shire. By H. LirrLe-Hates. 





SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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ESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
ce Some. 


Now publishing, Monthly, in 8 vols. Globe WI each, 


wr. JOHN MORLEY’S RITINGS. 


A New Collected Edition. 
YOLTAIRE. 1 vol. Ready. On COMPROMISE. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. 





[Ready. 
Ready. MISCELLANIES. See” i iae. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS, 2 vols. [ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS, 
A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. By F. 


CrawrorpD, Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudins.” ‘A Roman 
ov” &e, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123, . 

The Duily News says :—‘‘ Mr. Crawford’s novel is extremely readable......The 
story is excellently told, the character and cond act of the mysterious lady, Mrs. 
Goddard, are most skilfully presented ; The closing scenes bave a great deal of 
pathos and passion displayed in an original situation.” 


AUNT RACHEL. By D. Christie Murray, 
Author of “First Person Singular,” ‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &. 2 vols. Globe 


0, 12s, os A] : sas 
ane duerdion says:—*** Aunt Rachel’ is told in Mr. Christie Murray's best 


The BOSTONIANS. By Henry James. 3 


vols. Crown 8yvo, 31s 6d. . 

The Guardian says :—'*‘ The Bostonians’ is a terribly clever novel. Every 
page has several things in it that one does not know how to forego.” 

The Academy says:—“ Mr. James’s novel is brilliant, full of points, and 


eminently re:duble.” 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN and his 


FAMILY. By Mrs. Ov1pHant, Author of “The Wizard’s Son,” “ Hester.” 
3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


DAGONET the JESTER. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The Academy says :—“‘ This book seems to us to be one of the most excellently con- 
ceived tales we are acquainted with. The story is very simple; just a love-tale of 
a poor jester who has been expelled from his lord’s castle, a blacksmith’s son who 
becomes a scholar, and two simple, good English maidens.”’ 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION (Revised after Official Returns) of 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For 
the Year 1885, Edited by J. Scorr Keniie, Librarian to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Crown 8vo, 10s 64. 

The Times says :—‘ All the results of recent legislation and political movements 
pa receive due notice......The work reflects great credit on the industry, care, 
and skill of its editor, and year by year it is becoming increasingly useful and in- 
dispensable to every one who has to deal with public affairs.” 


A NEW BOOK by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and other 


Literary Pieces. By FrepERIC Harrison. Globe 8vo, 63. 

The Daily News says:—*‘ The book of the week, and of many weeks, for lovers 
of letters, is Mr. Frederic Harrison’s ‘On the Choice of Books.’......‘The book is 
full of good matter on a score of topics, among which counsels of perfection as to 
reading are only one...... A book which people will read for themselves.”’ 


HENRY BAZELY, the OXFORD 


EVANGELIST. A Memoir. By the Rev, E. L, Hicks, M.A., Rector of Fenny 
Compton, Hon. Canon of Worcester, some time Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. | With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. __ Una few days. 











NEW BOOK by the Very Rey. the DEAN of ST. PAUL'S. 


The DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN 


CHARACTER. Sermons preached in St. Paul’s C.thedral by the Very Rev. 
R. W. Cuurcn, D.O.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Second Edition, crown Svo, 





6d. 
The Guardian says :— This remarkable series of sermons.” 


The GROWTH of the CHURCH in its 


ORGANISATION and INSTITUTIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 
1886, By Joun Cunnineuam, D.D., Author of ‘‘Church History of Scot- 
land,” “The Quakers,” “ A New Theory of Knowing and Known,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


FELLOWSHIP: Letters addressed to my 


Sister Mourners. New Edition, with Additional Letters, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN. Being 


the Baird Lecture for 1885. By W1LL14M MILLI@aN, D.D., Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism at the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HAILEYBURY CHAPEL, and other Ser- 


mons. By Rey. G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 
__ Feap. 80, 38 6a. 


The JUDGMENT of PROMETHEUS, and 


other Poems. By Ernest Myers, Author of “ The Puritans,” “‘ The Defence 
of Rome, and other Poems,” Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 318, for APRIL, price 1s, contains :— 

1,A Leaenp or ANOTHER WorLD. By- the Author of “A Strange 
Temptation.” 

2, Tuomas Love Peacock. By George Saintsbury. 

3. THE MusicaL aND PIcTURESQUE ELEMENTS IN PoETRY. By Thomas 
Whittaker, 

!, AN Otp ScHoon-Boor. By J. H. Raven. 

5. PREsENT-Day IDEALISM, 

6 GENERAL READERS. By One of Them. 

7. A Cossack Port. By W. R. Morfill. 

8. Fyvig CastLE, AND ITS Larrps. By Mrs, Ross. 

9. Henry BrapsHaw. By Arthur Benson, 























TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES—My Frienp Jiu, by W. E. Norris, and Tur 
Unrquat YorRE, by an Anonymous Writer—are begun in 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


ae For APRIL, which contains also Illustrated Articles on— 
+EE CHARTERHOUSE; A NorTH CounTRY Fisutne Town, by Nelly Erichsen, &c. 


Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, W.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND (CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by his Grace the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., assisted by 
ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. 
By the EARL of SUFFOLK, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR COVENTRY, and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


With numerous Illustrations by J. SruraeEss, crown 8vo, 19s 6d, 





FIFTH EDITION. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James A. Froupe. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone, 8vo, 18s, 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 

“The letter to Herodotus is the tit-bit of the whole collection. In all the 
*‘gamesome troop of twenty-two’ for which Mr. Lang is responsible there is 
nothing so apt and quaint, so witty and intelligent, so kindly and generous, yet so- 
whimsically just and right. We have noted that it is difficult to be angry with 
Mr. Lang. We shall add that those who find it easy have only to read him upon 
Herodotus to forgive him on the instant.”—Atheneum, 


HARROW SONGS and other VERSES. By 


Epwarp E. Bowen, Assistant-Master at Harrow. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, or 
printed on hand-made paper, 53. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his 


Wire. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** We should have expected the biography of one who is known to have given 
his whole life to the propagation of the gospel of music to contain many a useful 
hint to his successors in the same work; but we confess that we were not pre- 
pared for such rich entertainment as is here provided...... From exaggerution or 
sentimentality Mra. Hullah’s work is absolutely free, and the charm of her style 
makes it doubly interesting.’—Mus‘cal World, 


A MANUAL OF MECHANICS: an Ele- 


mentary Text-Book designed for Students of Applied Mechanics. By T. M. 
GoopEvE, M.A. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, and 141 Examples 
token from the Science Department Examination Papers, with Answers 
Feap, 8vo, 23 6d. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the constituent elements of the Text ara 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Original Docu- 
ments used by the latest Reviser. By Francois LENORMANT, Member of the 
Institute. Translated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
the Author of “ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” 8vo, 10s 6d. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Fiora L. SHaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
“The author has keen powers of observation, a humour which, though rather 
inclined to be cynical, is not unkindly, aud an intense sympathy with the right 
and the true.”’—Nottingham Daily Guardian, 


LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss Laurence Alma 


TapEema,. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A sad story, but one full of power, tenderness, and insight, is this new novel 
by a new writer, who is probably destined to make some mark in the literature 
of the time. ‘ Love’s Martyr’ is a soul’s tragedy, though not quite in the sense 
in which the phrase is used by Mr. Browning.” —St. James's Gazette. 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed ; ls 6d, cloth. 
‘It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception and so faultlessly ingenious in con- 
struction as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours.’’— 
Academy. 

“The reader scarcely breathes while the course of the siory proceed=, and when 
the last page is reached, and only then, does he permit his eyes to wander from 
the feast of words which Mr. Stevenson has provided with which to charm his 
senses.””—Whitehall Review. 

“This book is not to be recommended to readers of a nervous temperament, 
seated in lonely rooms during the small hours of the night.”"—Graphic. 


Price Sixpence. 


KNOWLEDGE. An Illustrated Magazine 


of Science, Literature, and Art. Edited by Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
Contents ror APRIL. } ; 

Tue UnknowaBte. By Richard A.| Mars anp JupiTer. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Proctor. 
Tue Srory oF CREATION: a Plain Ac-| Waist AS A RECREATION. By “ Five 

count of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. of Clubs.” ‘ 
Americanisms. By Richard A. Proctor.| Tue Sea-SeRPENT. By Richard A. 
DeatH CUSTOMS OF THE INDIANS. By Proctor. 

** Stella Occidens.” Oor Wuist CoLuMN. 
ANIMAL WEATHER-LORE IN AMERICA. | Our CHess CoLtumn. By “ Mephiste.”” 

3y Charles C. Abbott, M.D. And 10 other Articles. 


Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror APRIL. 
CHILDREN OF Ginron. By Walter Besant. (Continued.) 
Kitty 0’Hea: a Sona. By William Allingham. 
Is WHIST-SIGNALLING Honest? By Richard A. Proctor. 
A Dretomatic Victory. By W. E. Norris. 
RALLAD OF THE BOATMAN. By May Kendall. 
At HEAD-QUARTERS. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Lowder.” 
A SHANNON Forty-PounpEer. By Charles Adams. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. : 
‘THe DONNA’’ AND THE PREVALENT Distress. By the Editor. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’s PUBLICATIONS 











A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DEM O S85 





“ The * CORNHILL’ is the most interesting of English Magazines,’—Vanity Farr. 
“The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.”—Paut Maui Gazette. 
“ The ‘CORNHILL? still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny monthlies, and deservedly so.”—Scortisn Reyrey 


NOTICE.—Th CORNHILL MAGAZINE /for MAY wij 
contain the commencement of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled “ JESS,” by 
RIDER HAGGARD, Author of “King Solomon’s Mines,” ¢c. 17, 
Number will be ready on April 22nd. 

The APRIL NUMBER is now on sale at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
CONFIDENTIAL AGENTS. A KENTISH BOSWELL. SWORN to the FETISH. Illustrated, 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 
“ John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ &c. Chaps, 49-52. . SUSPENSE. SCORES and TALLIES. 


Tilnstrated =f G. Da Manrier. 





sala VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready, royal 8vo, 12s 61, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 
Votvme VI. (BOTTOMLEY—BROWELL) or THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*.* Volume VII. will be pnblished on July 1st, ani the sub:equent volumes at intervals of three months. 
From the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW notice of VOLUME V. 

The fifth volume of ‘ Tae Dictionary of Nationt! Biography’ carries the work down as far as‘ Bot.’ One of its hest articles is Mr. Leslie Stephen's on James 
Boswell; and others of some importaure are those on A‘lmiral Blake, by Professor Laughton, on Hector Boece, by Mr. Aineas Mackay, on St. Boniface, by Mr, E, 
Manat; "Thompson. The work coatinues to be charactarised by the same careful reliince on original authori ties, aud the same succiu-t and effective statement as 
before.”" 





The LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By Leslie Stephen. Fourth Edition, large 
crown 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 
‘*Mr, Leslie Stephen ¢oes fall jastice to the high claims and noble character of Mr. Fawcett, and yet he never fails to discriminate, or to note where, at certain 
points, he became, as he thought, a shade doctrinaire...... The work is a solid and comprehensive contribution to English biography, and a most valuable addition to 
the library of s_lf help.”"—British Quarterly R view. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Large crown 8vo, 
5 >. one who derives pure and keen atu from w rk in which every stroke is a stroke of fine, delicate insight, will read ‘Mrs. Dymond’ once, and twice, 
and thrice, and read with pleasure.”’—Spe ta 





WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


| UNIFORM EDITION. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, 
HOURS in 8, LIBRARY. First Series. By Leslie | drawn by ArtHUR Hvcues ard engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown ro be 
. r ” ° 


CONTENTS :—Defoe’s Novels; Richardson’s Novels ; Pope as a Moralist; Mr. | OLD KENSINGTON. 
bch — RR oF Rohrig about Sir Walter Scott ; Nathariel Haw- ‘The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
. re , ” | FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second To ESTHER, and other Sketches. 


Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. | : 
Contents :—Sir Thomas Browne; Jonathan Edwards; William Law; Herace | BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. 


phe aE Poy .nson’s Writings ; Crabbe’s Poetry ; ’ William Hazlitt; Mr. | The STORY of ELIZABETH ; Two HOURS; 


| Fr ISLAND 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, en aman. — 


conmtiiete : — Massinger ; Fielding; Cowper end Ronsseaun; Edinburgh | 
Reviewers ; Wordsworth’s Ethics ; Conder P| Macaulay ; Charlotte Bronté ; | TOILERS and SPINSTERS ; and other Essays. 





ie | Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the! 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, | A BOOK of SIBYLS; Mrs. Barbauld, Miss Edge- 


worth, Mrs. Opie, Miss Austen. By Miss THACKERAY Mrs, Richmond 
The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upor Bthical | Ritchie). Essays reprinted from the Cornhiil Magazine. sng crown 870, 
Theory, 2s Mvditied by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, Te 7s 6d. 


a; 





N E W 7 N O V EL. 
At ALL IBRARIES, in 2 vols. post 3 
Mrs. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of “The Parish of Hilby.” 


“The wr'ter has taken George Eliot for her model......To George Bliot’s quiet earnestness in study, she adds an amount of downright malignity, which may 
be Tr = whi aig remarkably amnsing...... At her best she is 80 ¢ that we cannot name her equal among mdern writer: in her own peculiar line ; she has 
no second,” —Vanity Fair, 


*,* MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE ¥ pry TO FORWARD POST FREE, ON APPLICATION, A CATALOGUE OF 
THEIR PUBLICATIONS, CONTAINING LISTS WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, 
‘Mrs. BROW. G, JOHN ADDIN N SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. 
HARE, LESis EN, Miss CKERAY, Sir A. HELPS, G. H. LEWES, Mrs. GASKELL, 
the BRONT ct , AND OTHER BMINENT WRITERS AND LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 






















2. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Lonpon : i bv Zon Ox of Mo. 1 Wel 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 1s Hxecer Streets 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Srectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘aforesaid, Saturday, April 3rd, 1886. 
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